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THE EIGHTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION 
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tT will be noticed with 
much regret that 
several Members and 

Associates of the 

Royal Academy are 
» this year altogether 
absent, or as much as 
from the walls of the 
exhibition. This is 
an offence against the 
Institution and the public for which there 
can scarcely be a reasonable excuse. We 
can admit but one—long and serious 
illness: for we maintain that all other 
engagements should give place to this, the 
most serious engagement into which a 
member enters when he joins the society ; 
for only by a combination of talent, each 
doing his utmost, can the fame of British 
Art be maintained, and the interests of the 
Academy be upheld. The public have a 
right to demand so much of the Great Art- 
Institution ; for although, legally, it is 
responsible to no tribunal, and, strictly 
speaking, is a private body, its existence 
stands in the stead of a National establish- 
ment for the promotion of Art; and it is 
reasonably and justly looked to for the 
fulfilment of an implied contract, by which 
its members receive the support they re- 
quire and expect on the part of the public. 

This omission of what we are justified in 
describing as a solemn duty, becomes less 
tolerable if we consider that various circum- 
stances annually reduce the number of (40) 
members and (20) associates by nearly 
one third—as effective exhibitors: that 
third including architects and sculptors, as 
well as those who are incapacitated by age 
from appearing at the exhibition. -The 
architects and sculptors may indeed 
exhibit ; but to the works of the architect 
few give any attention, and those of the 
sculptor are so unhappily placed that for 
any benefit they confer upon the exhibi- 
tion they might as well be absent. The 
architects, seem so fully impressed with this 
idea, that they rarely make their appear- 
ance at all: the names of Sir C. Barry, 
Sir R. Smirke, Mr. Hardwick, Mr. 
Cockerell, and Mr. 8S. Smirke are seldom 
seen in the annual catalogue, Moreover, 
the members who are portrait painters, 
(and who, at all events, are never absentees), 
contribute but little to the interest and 
value of the collection ; and it is sufficient] 
notorious that those who profess this row 4 
of Art are by no means pre-eminent. 

We say again, therefore, that it is cul- 
pable in those members whose works would 
confer honour on themselves, and greatly 
benefit the exhibition—to “show” nothing 
at the annual gathering. 

But under this head there is a still 








stronger ground of complaint ; if there be 
not a law, there ought to be a law, of 
the Academy, to exclude any member 
who, by his own default, is useless 
to the itution. Year after year, for 
some twenty-four years, one name is found 
in the catalogue—in that part of it, that is 
to say, which contains the list of members : 
for as an exhibitor the name appears never. 
For our own (although our acquaint- 
ance with the exhibition extends over 
more than a quarter of a century) we have 
never had the good fortune to see a single 
picture, there or anywhere, by Mr. Richard 
Cook: neither are we entirely aware 
whether Mr. Cook is, or has been, a painter 
of history, landscape, or portrait. All we 
know of him is, that he is alive, and that he 
lives to keep away from honour and its 
attendant advantages some artist who, but 
that Mr. Cook remains “on the books,” 
would be a member of the Royal Academy, 
and one of its active and useful supporters. 
We say, without hesitation, that this evil is 
creditable neither to Mr. Cook nor to the 
Academy ; and that its continuance is a 
— reproach, against which the public 
ave a right to protest. 

The Academy is bound to look forward 
as well as to look back ; many of its best 
members—men whose career in Art has 
been for a long series of years honourable 
to the country—are growing old : they must, 
in the course of nature, vacate their places : 
and it is mournful to know the difficulty of 
pointing, with any degree of certainty, to 
their successors. It is our more especial 
task to mark the promise of the future : our 
first duty upon entering any Exhibition is 
to look around us for those who are to be 
“great hereafter:” and we reluctantly 
admit that during the last four years we 
have not found a dozen—nay, not half-a- 
dozen, perhaps not three—of whom we 
could confidently predict that they would 
be in time the » Bs of the men who must 
in due course bequeath their seats to their 
successors. Our means of judging are 
limited to the public exhibition rooms ; but 
if there be any young students of genius in 
the schools of the Academy, a knowledge of 
their value will not be long delayed. We 
have not heard of any such: and if there 
be none, we may ask with no little alarm— 
whence are the failing ranks of the Royal 
Academy to be recruited? We shall 
rejoice if we are found to have taken too 
desponding a view of the prospects of Art 
in England—but at present we apprehend 
that we are not without sufficient grounds 
for the gloom we feel as concerns its here- 
after. Some ten or twenty years ago on 
entering tie Society in Suffolk Street, it 
was comparatively easy to —— out every 
year some three or four Exhibitors who 
must be inevitably transplanted to the 
more genial soil of Trafalgar Square : hence 
were removed Stanfield, Roberts, Cres- 
wick, Frith, Poole, Egg, and many others, 
names we cannot at this moment call 
to mind, whose works were first seen and 
first appreciated at the Society of British 
Artists. Is there one such in Suffolk Street 
this year? Is there one such at the Port- 
land Gallery? Has there been one such 
any year within the last four or five years ? 
We do not mean that there are not many 
artists of merit, members of these two 
societies ; but we do mean that the have 
not produced one of whom it might be said 
at once that his sure destiny was to parti- 
cipate in academic honours. 

Then again, because of some unaccount- 
able prejudice, there are at all events half- 
a-dozen artists whom the Royal Academy 
persists in passing over, but who would do 


honour to any Art-Institution of Europe. 
The ranks of the Royal Academy are not, it 
would seem to be thus recruited—why, it 
is utterly impossible to guess. 

We believe, then, that those who duly 
consider the future prospects of the Ro 
Academy—and consequently of British 
—will find some cause for despondency : at 
all events, it behoves the members to look 
about them : we tell them plainly that they 
cannot afford indifference to such talent as 
they can command ; that they are not justi- 
fied in keeping drones in their hive ; that 
Cor must inspect their schools closely for 
such buds as promise fruit ; and that they 
will do wisely to watch the provincial ex- 
hibitions with a view to attract to London 
such artists as are conspicuous in these 
nurseries of fame. True, such artists will 
naturally and necessarily find their way 
to the metropolis ; but the Academy should 
give them encouragement before they are 
either too old or too independent to learn 
—opening to them freely the Academic 
Schools. 

The time is gone by for the Royal 
Academy to flourish by doing nothing : this 
truth, indeed, seems of late to have forced 
itself into reluctant ears: the reforms of 
the last two years have been greater, more 
numerous, and more important than those 
of the preceding eighty; but the members 
have not yet done enough to warrant a 
stand-still: they must progress: every 
other society—indeed, every work of man— 
is progressing in this age of movement, and 
the Academy must keep pace with the most 
active of the institutions of the age. 

No very long period can elapse before 
the Royal Academy is in ion of the 
whole of the so-called National Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square: its members must 
prepare in time for the increased facilities 
and the augmented responsibilities they will 
have to meet. 

We are fully aware of the rumours of 
“differences” which have arisen in the 
Academy—that the Society does not now 
act under that bond of union which for half 
a century kept them together—without 
advance on the one hand, but without dis- 
sension on the other. Probably, good will 
arise out of this change of character, but it 
will only be by gathering new strength 
from new sources of power. 

We write thus in no unfriendly spirit ; far 
from it: we believe the prosperity of the 
Royal Academy to be identical with the 
prosperity of British Art: individually, no 
men have ever lived more honoured or 
respected: distinguished by genius, they 
have been esteemed for upright character ; 
but, as a body, they have not been eminent 
for wisdom: they seem to have fancied 
that to change was to retrograde ;_ and 
although they have been, undoubtedly, the 
fosterers and protectors of Art in this 
country, they have too much considered 
that it ought to be represented only within 
their own walls. 

Any injury to the Royal Academy would 
be a national disaster; and it is taki 
this view of the case, and feeling towar 
its members very high respect, that we 
earnestly and emphatically urge upon them 
to make preparations in time for the time 
that is to come. 

With these introductory observations we 
roceed to notice the Eighty-Fifth annual 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 


No.8. ‘ ASunny Evening.’ T.S.Coormr, A. 
This is a composition with a group of 
cattle on a knoll, treated with a Ey like 
feeling—certainly the best phase which the 


artist paints. e picture is, perhaps, not 
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diously careful as others we might 

eaten, but it is distinguichos generally 
the best points of its author. 

"No 10. M Bethany,’ W. E. Dtentoy. 
Bethany is now a desolation, and here we 
find it so, for we believe this to be an accu- 
rate description of the locality. The land- 
scape has little of picturesque form, yet it 
has a sacred interest which cannot but be 
felt.. In colour it is warm without being 
adust—the heated ground is even freshened 
by n shrubs. 

0. 11. ‘A rest on the Road—Summer, 
Noon,’ 8. R. Percy. The material is simply 
a section of road, passing a piece of roug 
and weedy bottom—a kind of subject which 
this artist paints with truth and feeling. 

No. 12. ‘Cornelian Bay, near Scar- 
borongh,’ A. Cur. A small and very 
careful picture, in which the water is 
represented with much success, and the line 
of coast is carried into the composition 
with tones of gradation which retire from 
the near masses with much reality of effect. 

No. 13. ‘The Thorny and the Flowery 
Path,’ T. Uwins, R.A. This story contrasts 
the world and the cloister. On the left of 
the canvas is seen a young Italian peasant 
andamonk, the latter persuading the former 
to embrace a religious life; while, on the 
right, appear groups of his friends enjoying 
a holiday. The narrative is pointed an 
circumstantial. In colour the work is 
extremely mellow, and purely Italian in 
every characteristic. 

No. 15. ‘The Angel directing the Shep- 
herds to Bethlehem, W. F. Wooprnerton. 
A large picture, showing a group of semi- 
nude figures, and with them an angel 
pointing to the star. It is an elevated 
conception, supported by generally good 
drawing and powerful antithesis—but the 
narrative is deficient of necessary point : the 
figures are not circumstanced as_shep- 
herds—though well coloured and drawn, 
with the exception of some of the limbs. 
The work looks like an academic essay. 


a large composition, dark and portentous in 
aspect, and wild and romantic in conception. 
The rough and stony foreground is very 
forcibly realised. 

No. 22. ‘ Melancthon,’ A. Jounstoy. The 
subject is a passage from D’Aubigné’s 
“History of the Iteformation,” in which it 


Melancthon while reading, also rocking his 
infant, expressed surprise ; but the latter 
at once explained away the scruples of the 
stranger. Melancthon is here seated, his 
wife is by his side, and the visitor stands 
near the door. Althongh this picture may 
be said to be generally subdued, it is dis- 
tinguished by a strikingly luminous quality, 
combined with depth ms transparency. It 
is brilliant without any forcing of colour, 
and the figures are agreeable in character 
without affectation. 

No. 30. ‘ The Mother's Kiss,’ C. W. Core, 
RA. The mother is standing—she holds 
the infant to her bosom. There is great 





— of road —. sweetness of character 
| 8 picture. e ‘ e 
ct we group has been most 
No. 31. ‘Pedmore Church—Wor - 
shire,” A. McCaLtuw. This has ose 
pearance of having been worked from a 
Photograph. The trees and the entrance to 
. e church are painted with infinite nicety 
ut the picture wants a breadth of dark, 
No. 35, ‘ The Poacher—Scene on a High- 
River? F. R. Lez, R.A. A close 
scene, constituted of a deep current bounded 
on the farther side by @ towering wall of 
rocks, shaded by trees; a subject eminently 

















Picturesque, and, in respect of colour and 


_—~,. 


No. 16. ‘Highlands,’ Nizmayy. This is | 


is related that a French traveller on finding | 
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manner, infinitely superior to late produc- 
tions of the artist. 

No. 36. ‘The Incredulity of St. Thomas,’ 
F. Overseck. In this composition the 
Saviour, a semi-nude figure, permits St. 
Thomas, who kneels, to touch the wound in 
his side: the others of the disciples who 
assist the agroupment are Peter and John. 
The figures stand under an arch, through 
which isseen a passage of Raffaellesque land- 
scape. The picture pronounces itself to be an 
emanation of the study of the earlier manner 
of Raffaelle, and of that of others upon 
whom he founded himself. This work will 
remind the spectator at once of the picture 
in the Stadelsche Institut at Frankfort— 
“Der Band der Kirche mit der Kunst.” It 
is essentially profound, but, after all, Over- 
beck is not an originator, although he alone 
has carried to their ultimatum those prin- 
ciples, the advocacy of which caused the 
expulsion of the innovators from the school 
at Vienna. Hess, Veit, Schnorr, and others 
of the then so-called Vor-Raffaellisch school 
reformed themselves insensibly upon old 
German Art, but Overbeck remained true 
to the early impulse. All his works want 
force and substance, qualities we contend 
by no means inseparable from the most 
elevated tone of expression. There is 
scarcely any approach to positive colour in 
the work, and se like vigorous 
execution is softened down. It is, however, 
a picture of high class in “Christian Art,” 
but the decadence of this manner will, we 
think, be complete if Kaulbach lives. 

No. 44. ‘Claudio and Isabella,’ W. H. 
Hunt. The subject is found in tie first 
|scene of the third act of “ Measure for 
Measure ” :— 

“ Ay, but to die and go we know not where ; 
—'Tis too horrible !” 

Both figures are erect—she with her hands 
on his left breast, and he touching the 
fetter on one of his ankles—and grouped 
| near a window, to the light of which they are 
| very effectively opposed. In colour Claudio 
is principally warm, and Isabella cold ; and 
| these opposites are so treated, that between 

them there is no oneness of grouping. The 
| picture is full of elaborate pencilling ; but 
| much of this is lost, save to microscopic 
| examination, and as the picture ages, this 
| will entirely disappear. Isabella is inte- 
| resting, but Claudio is clownish. The effect 
is highly successful. 
| No. 45. ‘Cow and Calf’ F. W. Key. 
| These animals are drawn and painted with 
| exquisite care. The landscape part of the 
| picture is better than heretofore. 

No. 46. ‘ Night.’ Sir E. Lanpszer, R.A. 
“The moon, clear witness of the fierce affray, 

Her wakeful lamp held o’er that lonely place 
Fringing with light the wild lake's fitful spray, 
| Whilst madly glanced ‘the Borealis race.’” 
| The mere incident—two stags engaged in 
mortal combat—does not of itself reach any 
profound emotion ; but the cireumstances 
of the collateral narrative realise in this 
composition, a tone of exalted feeling to 
which, with such materials, no other painter 
could attain. The scene is a broken knoll, 
on the bank of a Highland lake, of wild and 
drear aspect. The stags, evident] already 
wearied with the combat, are riving at 
each other, with their antlers closely locked : 
they are, as it were, mixed up with the 
broken ground beneath their limbs, and their 
eyes glare with fury : the moon is partially 
veiled ; the sky lighted by the borealis, an‘ 
the lake is crisp with a breezy ripple. We 
already feel that both stags must Te. 

No. 48. § Portrait ofa Lady,’ J. Roperrson. 
The lady is seated, very simply circum- 
stanced and attired. It isa production of 
much excellence, 











ee 

No. 51. ‘A Wreck and a Ruin— 

Castle in the Frith of Forth, J wen 
MICHAEL. In the treatment of this nae 
sition there is a vein of charming poet 

The wreck lies sunk in the rocks A nd 
cliffs ; the line of which, that is, of the clj 

trends into the distance in broken _ 
melting in the light of the setting sun. The 
mass principally opposed to the sun, is that 
on which the castle stands; the whole com. 
position being mellowed by its light. The 
ag = out with a deep sentiment, 

is the icture we 
this pe P have ever seen by 
o. 54. “Dr. Christian, M.D., Pr 

of Materia Medica ~~ > Uelvecht as 
armen Sir J. Watson Gorpoyw, RA. 
Extremely simple in treatment, everything 
is kept down but the head, which is fine in 
character, and full of argumentative power, 

No. 55. ‘ Intercession,’ J. P. Knicur RA. 
This is a life-sized study of a head of the 
—— —— sore act of prayer. It is 
painted with solidity, and is high] 
— in expression, ccs 

o. 56. * the Thames at Magpie it.’ 
A. W. Wittiams. A small picture, a oun 
bination of trees, water, cal a section of 
the weedy bank of the river, painted with 
all the truth which generally characterises 
the works of the artist. 

No. 57. ‘H.M.S. The Victory (with the 
body of Nelson on board), towed into 
Gibraltar, 28th of October, 1805, seven days 
after the Battle of Trafalgar,’ C. Sranrizzp, 
R.A. This is a large picture in which the 
Victory is seen, having her broadside to 
the spectator, and being towed by another 
line of battle ship into the harbour of 
Gibraltar, which is placed on the right of 
the composition. The ship is uced 
almost to a hulk, her mizen mast, fore-top 
mast, and main —_ mast are gune, anda 
flag flies half-mast high—a mourning signal 
for the departed chief. Numbers of other 
shattered vessels are distributed in the 
harbour, and evidences of a recent des- 

rately fought battle are everywhere rife. 

ear the ctator are some boats and 
figures, which we think diminish the im- 
portance of the ships—the whole is how- 
ever painted with admirable spirit and 

recision, constituting this the most interest- 
ing marine picture which its author has for 
some time past exhibited. 

No. 65. ‘Portrait of the Honourable 
Miss Hobhouse,’ R. Buckner. The lady is 
introduced in an open composition, slightly 
resting on a piece of rock. It is a portrait 
of much simplicity and elegance. 

No. 68. ‘The Mill Stream,’ H. Jursum. 
The subject is closed by a rocky ridge 
covered with trees, and rising from the bed 
of a deep and smooth stream which flows 
through a sluice near the spectator. The 
work is signalised by telling passages of 
deep shade, and the foreground is rich 
with a wild luxuriance of herbage. Every 
part of the work is beautiful in finish and 
colour. 

No. 69. ‘Morning, Sir E. LanpsEes, 
RA.— 

* Lock’d in the c!ose embrace of death — 

eee a 
- strength and spirit match’d, they fought, and died.” 
This is the pendant to the picture already 
noticed : gree are dead, — 
with their antlers locked as in the a 
struggle. It is now morning, the risi es 
gilds the tops of the mountains, — 
putting off their mantle of mist, se 
ripple of the lake has subsided into a vo! 
less calm. There is, however, one jarring 
chord in the picture, that is the —— 
presence of a prowling fox, whi 
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stealthily approached the dead stags. This 
animal vitiates the sentiment, yet, notwith- 
standing this, these two pictures composed 
of so little, — creer oe eng 
rha inted in about eight days—are 
seen the best, it may be the a best, 
which this painter has ever produced. 

No. 70. ‘Portrait of Lieut.-General Sir 
Charles Napier and his Arab Charger, Red 
Rover,’ E. Wesaame. The figure is placed 
in an easy pose by the horse, and attired in 
uniform as if on active service. The draw- 
ing of the whole is careful, and the 
resemblance cannot be mistaken, but more 
point should have been given to the head. 

No. 74. ‘La Perla de Triana, J. Purp. 
A characteristic study from a Spanish 


rustic coquette; extremely spiri and 
doubtless true in every appointment. 
No. 76. ‘Florence and Boatswain,’ J. C. 


Horstey. A portrait of a little girl, full of 
the freshness of childhood. The head is 
brilliant and unconventional. “Boatswain” 
isa canine friend grouped with her, con- 
stituting a picture of charming or 

No. 80. ‘Mother and Child,’ C. W. Cor, 
R.A. A small — with much of the 
feeling of a picture by the same painter 
already noticed. It is simple, substantial, 
and worked out with scrupulous nicety. 

No. 82. ‘Portrait of Tom, son of James 
Lloyd, Esq.) C. Baxter. The features in 
this work are painted with exquisite sweet- 
ness of colour, and the utmost accuracy in 
drawing. 

No. 89. ‘The Cathedral of St. Stephen, 
Vienna, D. Roserts, R.A. It will be 
remembered that last year a view of this 
interior was exhibited by the same painter, 
taken from the extremity under the organ 
gallery. St. Stephen’s at Vienna is not 
memorable for interior Art-decoration by 
those who may have visited, for instance, 
Munich or Niirnberg. The treatment of 
the subject in this case has for its purpose 
an expression of breadth and vastness : the 
whole of the masses and detail are therefore 
made out in an almost uniform middle tone, 
broken only by one small but effective 
cutting light. To this everything subserves, 
the figures are small and distant; indeed 
although the parts might coincide in propor- 
tion by measurement, the interior looks 
really larger than it is. It isa fine picture, 
its sobriety and unaffected simplicity rank 
it among the best productions of its author. 

No. 91. ‘ Felled Timber—Early Spring,’ 
J. Mipptetoy. The site appears to be a 
space partially cleared of timber, which lies 
trimmed on the grass. The trunks are 
painted with great nicety, as are also the 
— trees, which, with their bursting 

uds, eloquently celebrate the spring. The 
picture is generally warm in hue, and 
perhaps more carefully true than any pre- 
ceding work from the same hand. 

No. 92. ‘Fishmarket Steps, Galway,’ 
J. W. Oakes. A picturesque combination 
well coloured and successful in light and 
Shade. The material might have been 
worked into a picture of larger size. 

No. 96. ‘Mrs. Baliol Brett, WhrvrTsr- 
HALTER. This is only a head and bust ; it is 
simple and elegant in treatment — the 
carriage of the head is eminently graceful— 
in short it is one of the most interesting 
portraits we have ever seen by the artist. 

No. 108. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Mills, W. 
Gusu. A half-length, introducing the lady 
in a white dress—altogether an extremely 
graceful study; the features are charac- 
terised _by an animated and able 
expression. It is full of refined quality, 
and is the best work of the painter. 

No. 110. ‘The Truant Defeated,’ W. 
Hemstey. The story seems to be that of a 





soy boy, the only son of his widowed 
mother, who is receiving a severe lecture 
on oe his master. It is a small 

ure ; figures are very carefull 
ee and pointedly e md . 

No. 112. ‘A Trout ’ F. Horm. 
A Welsh subject, strongly impressed with 
the freshness of nature ; it is a small upright 
picture, showing the stream shaded by 
trees. The entire combination is very 
sweetly rendered. 

No. 113. ‘A Nile Flower,’ F. Stonz. A 
pared of a = _ brilliant-complexioned 
girl, extremely ha in ex ion, and 
throughout very skilfully guinted,. ee 

No. 116. ‘ A Dame's School,’ J. W: 

R.A. The scene is a humble but well ligh 

apartment, with a distribution of figures 
such as this artist can alone represent. The 
dame is the same ancient ruler of the same 
village tadayéynois to whom we have been 
accustomed for years past to nod, even 
while her disciples were reading the Testa- 
ment with their never failing nasal and 
monotonous intonation. But we find her 
here dozing, in extenuation of this she might 
or grave and unexceptionable authority. 

t this point, like the end of a Christmas 
play, the pantomime begins—the dame’s 
pupils are therefore in active rehearsal of 
their interlude. There is really more fun 
here than ever we remember to have 
enjoyed, ate ed to a pet me 
essences, mental and corpo and wishi 
Iambe, the slave of Celeus, at —— ; but in 
one word the picture is of the unalloyed 
excellence which has hitherto distinguished 
the productions of the painter. 

No. 124. ‘Ruth Sleeping at the Feet of 
Boaz,’ Sir C. L. Eastiaxz, P.R.A: This 
a has been painted some time ; it was 

ung, we believe, last year, but again with- 
drawn by its author. The cycle of colour 
is limited; but it reminds us at once of 
“Christ on the Mount of Olives.” The 
scene is a portion of the open field ; Boaz 
reclines but does not sleep; at his feet lies 
Ruth sleeping, and attired perhaps in a 
manner superior to her position ; but this 
is understood as for the sake of powerful 
colour. The composition is full of matter 
apposite to the subject, but it isall subdued. 
Every part of the work has been most 
studiously worked : there is not an object 
without its prescribed office ; and perhaps 
the whole is more forcible than any picture 
of its class by the same hand. All the lines 
are softened with the most elaborate care ; 
and in like manner, all the flesh breadths 
are worked with a fine point, into a clear 
and lustrous surface. The hands and feet 
of the figures do not in any form accord 
with the refinement of the features. High 
class pictures are frequently a true reflex of 
the mind of the painter,—this is iarly 
so. It may be said, to quote Burke in 
advocacy of certain qualities to which he 
ascribes beauty, “it insists on the elements 
of smoothness and softness, but is otherwise 
diffident in its distribution of forms, and 
uncertain in determining them.” 

No. 125. ‘The Trouting Stream,’ W. D. 
Kenyepy. A small picture executed with 
freedom, and coloured with much sweetness. 

No. 126. ‘An Interior of a Stable,’ A. J. 
Srark. Very unaffectedly painted — it 
derives life from two horses, a bay and 
a brown, both of which are drawn and 
painted with much spirit. The general 
manner of the picture is highly sat 9 

No. 128. ‘The Banks of a River,’ 8. 
Percy. This differs in its arrangements from 
other productions of the artist. The weedy 
foreground and the sky are two striking 


PONo 129. ‘The Village Post Office, W. 


F. Wirserineror, R.A. A clase of subject 
Uns peinter. "The work presents groupe of 
this painter. work presents of 
figures, all of which are very carefully 
drawn. In short, it is the best i 


we have ever seen exhibited by its author. 
No. 138. ‘The Right Hon. Bolton,’ 
L. W. Desanozs. is lady wears a yellow 


satin gown with an ample lace trimming. 
The treatment is otherwise simple. The 
figure is very — in its maintien, 

No. 140.‘ The Meeting of Jacob and 
Rachel,’ W. Dyce, R.A. In this picture, 
which is small, the im are pre- 
sented at full length. The subject, it may 
be remembered, has already been exhibited 
by the painter; but larger; and if our 
memory serve us, the a were haif- 
length. These are, we think, circumstanced 
as in the r work. 

No. 143. ‘San Pietro in Castello, Venice 
and the Julian Alps on a November 
Evening,’ E.W. Cooxr, A. The tor is 
placed here at a distance from the church 
over the lagune. The whole of the inter- 
mediate water and objective is kept down 
in order to force the lustre of the ——_ 
which are lighted by the sun; but the 
shades of the buildings have no degree 
we mene: relative to the nearer shades 

is we submit the picture wants. It is 
worked out in all its parts with the utmost 
nicety. 

No. 145. ‘Head of a Scribe, J. R 
Hersert, R.A. A study of a head to be 

inted in one of the frescoes of the new 

ouses of Parliament, the subject of which 
is the “Judgment of Daniel.” It is seen 
almost in profile, and in the manner of 
its execution very much resembles fresco. 
It is substantial in form, and life-like in 
expression. 

o. 149. ‘The Present,’ L. Husxisson. 
This is a small picture, placed too high for 
any examination of its manner—it is how- 
ever, even at a distance, eo by 
a prominence of colour and chiar-oscuro 
which bespeak merit. 

No. 154. ‘Mrs. Frewin and her Infant 
Son,’ Mrs. W. Carpenter. The lady is 
seated, holding the child on her knee, and 
the relation between mother and child is 
very felicitously established. It is a most 
effective production ; we think the best the 
lady has ever exhibited. 

o. 155. ‘A Wild Sea Shore at Sunset,’ 
F. Dansy, A. This work shows the sun 
setting red in the denser haze of the 
lower atmosphere. The line of coast runs 
into the picture on the right, the whole of 
the nearer plane of the work being kept 
low in tone. The deeply-shaded waves are 
broken by numberless rocks, indeed the 
repetition of these forms cuts up the 
composition. The ribs of an old wreck are 
brought up to tell against the sun, and in 
the sky remote distance is forcibly described 
by successively sinking strata of clouds. 
The picture is extremely successful as a 
representation of a drear and rocky soli- 
tude, presided over by a sky of menacing 
portent. 

No. 156. ‘Getting the Dinner, J. F. 
Pasmore. A servant who ought to be 
busied in preparing dinner has fallen 
asleep, and a hungry dog is “ getting the 
dinner,” being about to seize a piece of 
bacon. The work is more careful than 
anything we have seen from the hands of 
this painter. 
No. 157. ‘Opie when a Boy reproved by 
his Mother, for P me ay his Father's 
Portrait on a Sunday, J. Ansoton. Mrs. 
Opie is an erect figure, pointing with one 
hand to the church in the distant landscape 
and with the other to the palette and 
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hes. In the manner in which the boy 
oe clings round his mother, there is 
a truthful expression of childish nature. 


The lines waut softening, but itis a bright 
d ble picture. 
anor 159. Portrait of Walter Savage 


dor, ,’ W. Boxat, A. This is a 
val ahg very simple in treatment, and 
we think unhealthy in complexion. 
No.'160. ‘A Study from Nature,’ R. 
Roruwe.t. The subject is a country boy, 
with a smile upon his rubicund features. 
The head is admirably painted, the tone of 





‘| open window overlooking 


the features is most earnest, and the smile 
is the next thing to a burst of laughter. 

No. 168. ‘Castle of Chillon, Lake of 
Geneva, Switzerland’ J. Daysy. This 
artist would appear to have looked at 
Richard Wilson, as in all he does there is 
much of the same feeling that distinguishes 
the works of that painter. This is a very 
unaffected version of the subject, and we 
think very near the truth. 

No. 169. ‘The Rustle of the Tapestry,’ 
H. C. Serovs. The subject we are told is 
a scene in the Tower of London in 1483,— 
the dire consummation of the brief history 
of the children of Edward IV. The 
point of time is nearly the same as that 
chosen by Delaroche; the hand of the 
murderer is about to draw aside the 
tapestry that hangs at the entrance of the 
room. One of the princes is asleep; the 
other is disturbed in the act of prayer. 
The narrative is most circumstantially made 
out ; the boy is intently listening, and the 
approach of Tyrell or his creatures is 
pointedly indicated. The upholstery in the 
chamber is in advance of the time; the 
whole of the contributives are made out 
with extraordinary accuracy. 

No. 170. ‘Children of the Mist,’ Sir E. 
Laypsrer, R.A. This is a freely painted 
sketch, representing a group of deer on a 
mountain top, enveloped in the mist so 
common tothese regions. It is an original 
and striking picture, beautifully allusive to 
the haunts of the deer. 

No. 171. ‘Lady Jane Grey and Roger 
Ascham,’ J. C. Horstey. The source of this 
subject is a memoir of Lady Jane Grey by 
N. H. Nicolas, Esq. in which she is 
described as preferring the study of the 
Pheedo ... Plato to the sports of the field. 
She is seated near the window of her 
chamber, and Ascham approaches the 
window from without. The effect proposed 
and most felicitously made out is that of full 
daylight. The impersonation of Lady Jane 
Girey is characterised by gentleness and 
modesty, but the figure is slightly stiff. 
The head of Ascham is a most successful 
study ; the figures are beautifully detailed ; 
in short every part of the work is 
scrupulously careful. 


No. 172. ‘Eton College,’ J. Stank. This | Lady Julia Coke, F. 


view is very often painted, being that 
showing the western extremity from a little 
above the bridge. The subject at once 
declares itself; the water and trees are 
pleasingly executed. 

No. 174. ‘Othello relating his Adven- 
tures,’ C. W. Corr, RA. This subject, to 
which although little of novelty can be given 
may yet be endowed with qualities of ex. 
ceeding excellence. With all its brilliancy 
of colour and force of effect, there is a strict 
consistency with the spirit of the text, which 
must at once oe the beholder. Desde- 


— : Sow ed; her father is only 
) sex . . . . . . bed 
: there is a marked dis 

between the ry er 


expression of eac 
Othello wears a | see yard of bright hey 
armour, and Brabantio a red senatorial 
robe. The three figures are seated at an 
the harbour. 








| 
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No. 182. ‘The Forest Portal,’ R. Rep- 
oravg, R.A. A sylvan subject, as the title 
imports : a large picture, immediately closed 
by dense beech foliage ; several ample boles 
of that graceful and picturesque forester 
being the important obiects of the compo- 
sition. The trees are described with great 
accuracy. 

No. 186. ‘ Violante,’ Sir C. L. East.ake, 
P.R.A. A study of a head and bust of a 
lady, engaged in reading a letter. It is 
treated with studious simplicity ; the 
features and neck are luminous, but per- 
haps too equal in tint. The manner of 
painting the hands of larger figures, usual 
with this distinguished artist, may be 
founded on a principle, as is perhaps also the 
width between the eyes which he gives to 
some of his heads. Be that as it may, the 
result is an absence of refinement which 
must vitiate a work of art, how graceful 
soever may be every other parts. 

No. 187. ‘Up the Brae-Side,’ H. Jutsum. 
This looks like a section of Isle-of-Skye 
scenery: it represents a broken, heathery 
upland, terminating in a horizon formed of 
the crests of near and remoter mountains. 
In colour it is extremely mellow, and in 
every part finished with masterly execution. 

No. 188. ‘ The Rivals,’ W. Hueets. This 
is a subject of poultry, but in chiarcscuro 
it is really of very great excellence. The 
birds are very characteristically drawn and 
painted with infinite neatness of execution. 

No. 191. ‘ Venice,’ D. Roberts, R.A. The 
view is taken on the water, almost abreast 
of the palace of the Doge; we see, con- 
sequently, the library and all the adjacent 
edifices. A principle which this artist seems 
to have established for himself—that of 
suffering no comparatively unimportant 
objective to diminish the consideration due 
to his principal points of interest—is espe- 
cially valuable here, because any immediate 
boats and figures must have shrunk the 
more distant buildings. It is a daring 
experiment to present to the eye a succession 
of lines parallel to the frame ; but it is done 
here. ‘The subject has not been selected for 
its originality, but in order that this artist 
also might give his version of that which 
everybody paints. 

No. 192. ‘ The Confession of St. Thomas,’ 
J. P. Kyicut, R.A. This is a large picture, 
showing the eleven, with the Saviour in 
their midst. According to the usual form, 
St. Thomas extends his hand to the 
wounded side of the Saviour. In a compo- 
sition of this kind it is extremely difficult 
to obtain various gradations of depth, and 
at the same time to preserve expressive 
character ; in this, however, the artist has 
very felicitously succeeded. All the heads 
are well drawn and substantially painted. 

No. 200. ‘The Countess of Leicester and 
Grant, R.A. These 
are full-length portraits—a_ beautifully 
—— agroupment, but differing from 
modern style and character as reverting to 


| Reynolds and Gainsborough ; real power is 








best shown in giving impressive dignity to 
whatsoever tastes we may have to deal 
withal. 

No. 202. ‘Devock Water,’ W. J. Buack- 
Lock. This landscape has much the ap- 
pearance of having been worked from a 
pactograph, and yet every part of it may 
iave been realised from the artist’s own 
view of nature. It shows the lake 
lying in a basin shut in by hills, every 
feature of the prospect being made out with 
scrupulous exactitude. It is a landscape of 
great power, but we think local colour is 
carried too far into the composition, and 
the remoter parts do not keep their places 


for want of air. 





No. 201. ‘Maternal Affection,’ 
PicKERSGILL, R.A. A grou wl erties 
oriental costume, with a child: The features 
of the principal figure are bright and 
animated : it is altogether the most 
able of the recent performances of the 
artist. 

No. 204. ‘Winter,’ G. Travers. A very 
small picture, but extremely successful in 
its allusion to the proposed theme. 

No. 207. ‘Solomon at the Rock-hewn 
Dial, Pondering o’er the Flight of Time’ 
8S. A. Hart, R.A. The subject is from 
Ecclesiastes, “ Vanity of vanities, saith the 

reacher, vanity of vanities—all is vanity.” 
t is a large work, presenting Solomon, a 
full-length figure, regally attired, and in a 
contemplative attitude. The subject is 
original and good, and its treatment shows 
knowledge and research ; it may, however. 
be observed that the importance of the 
figure and the breadth of the picture is 
injured by the two palm trees, which 
constitute remarkable elements of the 
composition. 

No. 212. ‘Morning View near Haarlem, 
Holland,’.A. Montague. This artist inter- 
prets these Dutch subjects with a peculiarity 
powerfully descriptive of the localities, 
Light and warmth give to this composition 
a very agreeable tone and effect. 

No. 213. ‘ Children, they have Nailed Him 
to a Cross,’ J. Leste. The words of the 
title are supposed to be addressed by a 
dark gipsy-looking woman to a group of 
children, to whom she at the same time 
shows a crucifix. The earnestness of the 
woman, and the force of her. words upon 
the children, are well expressed. 

No. 214. ‘Polly Peacham,’ C. Baxter. 
This is a small study, showing a very care- 
fully painted head, the manner of the face 
being characterised by singular brilliancy 
and softness. 

No. 215. ‘A Young Missionary,’ G. B. 
O’Nzitt. Two small figures are here pre- 
sented—a little girl in earnest discourse 
with a Hindoo woman. Every part of 
the picture evinces extreme care in 
execution. 

No 216. ‘A Brittany Interior, E. A. 
Goopa.t. In the way in which the subject 
is brought together—in colour, light, and 
texture—we think this among the best of 
this class of the artist’s works. We cannot 
speak too highly of the colour and chiar- 
oscuro of this little picture. 

No. 217. ‘The Iron Mask,’ C. LANDSEER, 
R.A. This composition is founded upon a 
passage from “ Ellis’s history of the Iron 
Mask,” in which it is stated that the only 
individuals permitted to visit this wg 
terious person, were his confessor, his 
physician, and the servants bs whom he 
was attended, and these were admitted only 
in the presence of the governor, St. Mars, 
and his lieutenant. All these persons there- 
fore are introduced, and the “Iron Mask 
(by the way the mask was of velvet) is dis- 
coursing with his physician, who is feeling 
his pulse.- The circumstance of the compo- 
sition point at once to this story. It is 
altogether the best of the later works of 
the painter. 

No. 218. ‘Summit of Ben Cruachan, from 
a mountain side,’ J. S. Raven. The mate 
here has nothing to recommend it, the truth 
of the colour and the imitative nicety of 
the textures, constitute the value of the 
work, 

No. 224. ‘ Waterloo, 1815,’ G. Jones, R.A. 
This is a large picture, in a great measure 
showing the distribution of both armies 
about the time of the advance of the first 
column of the Imperial Guard. The view 
of the field is taken from the position of the 
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Duke and his staff, at this time in rear of 
the British right, showing the enemy’s lines 
—the position of Napoleon and his staff— 


the British right and centre—the remains of | dagl 


the British cavalry charging—nearer the 
foreground the guards delivering their fire 
inst the now recoiling column, and the 

Sarquie of Anglesea ordering up the two 
hussar brigades. We ought to be somewhere 
near Capt. Bolton’s battery (though he was 
killed at this time), and other batteries of 
British guns that so shattered the head of 
the French column that it seemed advancing 
only on its own dead. This picture has 
been painted with very great care, every 
accessible authority seems to have been 
consulted, and although the face of the field 
was never during five minutes the same, it 
affords a probable view of the state of thin 
when Napoleon made his last grand attack. 

No. 225.‘* * * *, J. Severn. This 
is a large picture—too large, we think, for 
the subject, which is, Mary Magdalene buy- 
ing the ointment wherewith she anointed 
the Saviour. It is a daring essay, to throw 
the principal figure entirely into unrelieved 
bole; it is, however, done here, and we 
humbly submit that the effect had been 
better were not the figure so entirely shaded. 
She turns contemplating a vision of angels, 
who bear the symbols of the crucifixion, 
while the vendor of the ointment is weigh- 
ing it. It is an original subject, aan a 
striking picture, but we think the figure 
of Mary Magdalene rather dramatic than 
sacred. 

No. 234. ‘The Mother’s Hope,’ G. E. 
Hicks. This is a small picture, very much 
better in execution than conception. 


THE MIDDLE ROOM. 


No. 241. ‘ Alexander Clark For ' 
Barrister-at-Law,’ J. ANDREWS. ~~ hel 
length of the size of life, seated, and holding 
a terrier. - The head is well drawn, and in 
the features there is much intensity of 
expression. 

o. 243. ‘Looking up Loch Etive, from 
Tainuilt, Argyleshire, F. R. Lez, R.A. The 
repetition of the lines on the right of the 
view do not compose well, but from the 
careful manner of the work it would seem 
that the representation is accurate; the 
foreground is made out in good local colour. 
It is much the most careful of the artist’s 
Highland subjects. 

No. 244, ‘Il Sacro Monte, Orta—Pied- 
mont,’ G. E. Herine. The ‘Sacro Monte’ 
rises almost perpendicularly from the lake 
to a great height, and the mass is brought 
against a setting sun and brilliant sky. The 
water, with its shades and reflections, is 
extremely well painted ; everything contri- 
butes felicitously to the effect of the sunset. 

No. 248. ‘An Episode of the Happier 
Days of Charles I.’ F. Goopatt, A: We 
see in this composition Charles and his 
family in the royal barge on the Thames, 
approaching a water-gate at Hampton 
Court, as if about to land there. The inte- 
rest and brilliancy of the work are focussed 
on the agroupment of Henrietta Maria and 
her children, behind whom stands the king 
regarding with evident pleasure the amuse- 
ment which the children derive from feeding 
a pair of swans with pieces of cake. The 
children are Charles, James, and two prin- 
cesses, one of whom died at Carisbrooke. 
This is a combination of surpassing power 
and sweetness, in colour, delicacy of skin 
textures, and expression. The retiring 
parts and passages of reflected light are 
infinitely beautiful. Towards the bows of 
the boat are'two guards and a trumpeter, 
figures, conceived with great originality, but 
not more striking than the royal coxswain, 





whose head is an admirable study. Charles 
is always painted in misfortune ; this is a 
new and a happy conception ; as ogni me- 
to @ wu suo reverso, we congratulate this 
artist on being the first to turn it. The 
subject has the importance of the semi- 
historical, and it appears to us the most 
impressive subject and the most brilliant 
picture that the artist has yet executed. 

No. 249. ‘The Arctic Council discussin 
the Plan of Search for Sir John Franklin, 
S. Pearce. As an assemblage of portraits 
this is one of the best productions we have 
ever seen. The figures are round and sub- 
stantial, and to each is given a distinct in- 
dividuality. We think, however, had the 
figures been differently distributed, that is, 
some more of them seated, and with a 
greater measure of earnestness and abandon, 
the whole had been improved. 

No. 250. ‘ The Sirens,’ V. Morrzz. These 
ladies are erect, and in the sea, and the ship 
of Ulysses, a suspicious-looking craft, is 
gliding by, with the skipper himself lashed 
to the mast. In the drawing of the sirens 
there is much exaggeration of proportion, 
and the heads are by no means refined ; in 
short, the restraint put upon Ulysses is quite 
unnecessary. 

No. 255. ‘The Right Hon. Sir Henry 
W. W. Wynne, K.C.B,, &c., F.R. Say. A 
half-length of the size of life, presenting the 
subject in a blue uniform. The head is 
life-like. 

No. 256. ‘Henry Morton rescuing Lord 
Evandale from the fury of Burley at the 
Skirmish of Drumelog,’ A. Coopsr, R.A. 
Lord Evandale is down, and at the mercy 
of Burley, but Henry Morton is addressin 
to Burley an interposition in his behalf. 
The horses are carefully and spiritedly 
executed. 

No. 257. ‘The Tax Gatherer,’ G. B. 
O’Nemu. This official, a man of hard and 
flinty features, appears at the door of a 
humble abode. where he is answered by a 
timid girl, while another listens behind the 
door. The figures are made out with a 
marked character, and the tone of the whole 
indicates on the one hand menace and on 
the other apprehension. The lights and 
depths of the picture are rendered with 
clearness. 

No. 262. ‘A Welch Gate, painted from 
Nature, A. Gipert. This is an effort to 
render interesting by the manner of realising 
it, a subject of little picturesque beauty— 
the experiment is amply successful. 

No. 263. ‘On the Moor,’ W. F. Keyrt. 
A group of black-faced sheep, drawn and 
painted with the most fastidious nicety. 

No. 264. ‘A Fisherman’s Cottage, Brit- 
tany,’ E. A. Goopatt. One of those small 
interiors which this artist describes with so 
much beautiful manipulation. 

No. 265. ‘The Order of Release, 1651,’ 
J. E:Mitais. The story is of a Highlander 
who has been out in the 15, or more pro- 
bably in the °45, and who having been 
wounded and made prisoner is now released 
by an order brought by his wife to the 
soldier to whose custody he has been com- 
mitted—such is the story on the canvas— 
there is a date in the catalogue but 
with that date the uniform of the soldier 
does not correspond ; he wears a cocked 
hat, and a coat of the cut of the middle of 
the last century—the brims of the ample 
beaver, so long worn during the seventeenth 
century, were not in the slightest degree 
turned up before the reign of William III. 
—but perhaps the date is misprinted. The 
soldier is re the paper, and the 
prisoner has hidden his face on the bosom 
of his wife,.who carries their child, and is 
accompanied in her joyful mission by their 


faithful colley, who jumps up and licks his | 
master’s hand. It is at once evident that 
ae truth is the of this 
artist, he comes as nearly to his object 
as can be effected by the means wherewith 
he has to deal—as for instance the hanging 
legs of the child form an individual repre- 
sentation, so perfect that we cannot conceive 
it possible that it can be . The 
head of the wife dismisses all sentimental 
— there is little emotion, the muscles 
ave not been taught the dramatic play of 
“the cordage of the cheeks” of a higher 
class. She is a common-place type of a low 
class, at which we are somewhat surprised, 
when we remember the head from which 
the study was made. All the textures are 
marvellously imitated—that of the kilt and 
hose of the highlander—the coarse coat of 
the soldier, and the warm life-like skin sur- 
faces of the limbs and faces. But the legs of 
the Highlander have been painted from limbs 
which have been habitually covered. The 
whole is rendered in a breadth of light, telling 
against a flat black background—we cannot 
see what is gained by this, but it may be 
seen what is lost—the figures lose round- 
ness and substance. It is absurd to say it 
is done because certain prerogative cele- 
brities of the Italian miscellany of schools 
did the same in imitation of Fra Tonelli 
dell’ Oscurita, the most eccentric of the Post- 
Giotteschi. Among so much truth this 
is a too obvious fallacy; the breadth of 
light under which these figures are painted 
must show objective in a scene so limited 
as a prison cell. The work is of a high 
class—in execution and softness of outline 
an immeasurable advance upon antecedent 
productions. It is impossible that the 
reality of its material representations can 
be surpassed. 

N6. 268. ‘ A Corner of the Hop Garden,’ 
Exiza GoopaLu. A small picture, with a 
near group of children distinguished by 
much sweetness of colour and character. 
The composition is closed by the density of 
the hop verdure. . More distant figures are 
busied in gathering the hops. 

No. 269. ‘ Portraits of the Misses Lewis,’ 
H. T. Wetts. A group of two small figures, 
of which the heads have a charming breadth 
of manner. The draperies are disposed and 
painted with taste, and the whole is made 
out with much elegant ~~ 

No. 270. ‘ An Interior,’ F. D. Harpy. A 
back kitchen or something like it, every 
brick of which is signalised—but the picture 
is spiritless for want of a point of light. 

No. 271. ‘Portrait of Lady de Blaquiere,’ 
J. R. Swinton. The lady is seated in a con- 
templative pose, the figure being relieved 
by a garden background. It is a simple 
and graceful arrangement. The head is 
perhaps too small. 

No 275. ‘Expecting a Friend, L. 
Huskisson. Apparently two figures, pow- 
erfully brought out by the nant of the 
fire ; the effect is forcible, but the picture 
is so high that we cannot speak of its 
composition. 

o. 277. ‘Portrait of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,’ D. Huntinerton. 
This is only a head and bust ; the features 
are painted ina broad light,and are qualified 
with agreeable expression. 

No. 278. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. W.M. Arm- 
strong,’ J. G. Mippieton. The figure, with 
its pose and accessories, is realised in a 
manner easy and graceful. The draperies 
are well described, and the features are 
animated. 

No. 279. ‘The Chevalier Bayard “ Sans 

ret sans réproche” confers the Order of 
Knighthood on the Infant Son of the Duke 
of Bourbon when visiting this Prince on a 
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Journey through Moulins; J.C. Hoox, A. 
The | Reese hee introduced are the 
Chevalier himself, the Duke, Duchess, the 
infant and his nurse. The composition 1s 
brought forward with a daylight effect. 
Bayard wears a full suit of yp armour, 
he holds his sword in his right hand, and 
fondles the child with the other. The style 
and feeling of this work is vigorous,—the 
subject is from a remote source—it 1s never- 
theless a highly interesting production. 

No. 282, ‘* * *, E. W. Cooxe, A. 
This is a view of Venice from a point on 
the’ water, whence is seen the whole 
line of buildings from San Marco to San 
Giorgio Maggiore, showing between these 
extreme points the ducal palace, the 
piazetta, campanile, the library, and every 
point of interest in the line—and in order to 
give distance to these, some heavy boats 
are introduced near the spectator. This 
picture is in a very different feeling from 
that ‘of antecedent Adriatic views. It is 
a return to that earlier view of nature upon 
which the reputation of the artist is based. 

No. 284. Phe Right Hon. Lord ye 
bell,, Lord Chief Justice of England,’ F. 
Grant, R.A. This portrait is very simply 
treated. The figure, which is draped in 
official robes, being relieved by a _ 
background. The features are high in 
tone. The resemblance is at once recog- 
nisable, 

No. 288. ‘Coming Home—the Prodigal 
Son,’ F. W. Oxirenayt. This ia a single 
figure seen in profile, representing the 
prodigal son a a squalid beggar 
clad ,in sordid rags. The picture is hung 
high, but as well as it can be seen the story 
of the penitent is legibly written in the 
shrunken features. 

No. 289. ‘Antigone,’ T. Senrres. This 
subject is well drawn and —a paifited 
—it/is simply a head enwreathe 
laurel. 

No. 290. ‘Portrait of Thomas Gifford, 
Esq., of Chillington, Staffordshire, J. P. 
Kwiont, R.A. This is a full length portrait 
of the size of life. The head is a fine study, 
and it has received a full measure of justice. 
The figure is very substantially painted. 

No. 291. ‘Twins,’ Sir Epowin Laypserr, 
R.A. The “Twins” are lambkins that lie 
by the side of their mother, a black-faced 
ewe, on a grassy shelf of the mountain side. 
From their bed rises a piece of rock, on 
which are resting a brace of honest collies, 
The, animals are characterised by all the 
truth and power of the painter, though 
wanting the force which he sometimes com- 
municates to his compositions of this class. 
It is here and there thin—a more unctuous 
impasto would give greater endurance to 
these works. 

No. 293. ‘San Giorgio Maggiore and the 
Salute, Venice, with Fishing Craft,’ E. W. 
Cooker, A. The dispositions here are similar 
to those in the picture by this artist already 
mentioned —that is, the buildings are 
secondary. The fishing boats with every 
peculiarity of their form and equipage, are 
studiously detailed, and the buildings are 
not less careful. . 

No. 294. ‘ Portrait of the Earl of Hard- 
wicke,” E. U. Epps, The impersonation 
wears a peer’s robes over the uniform of 
& captain inthe navy. These are extremely 
well realised, but the figure wants spirited 
relief. 

No. 303. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Bark worth,’ 
J. E. Lacrerettx. This is well drawn, but 
there is everywhere a want of softness in 
the work. 

No. 304. ‘Angelo Participazi i 
Rescued his Bride from the Pirates beet. 
with her to her Family,’ F. R. PICKERSGILL, 


d with | 











A. The triumphant party are just landing, 


and receiving the congratulations of their 
friends. The story is well told ; it is at 
once obvious that the lady in the boat is 
one of the rescued brides ; she is received 
with the most affectionate warmth by her 
sisters and father; this, with the armed 
equipments, and a head asa trophy borne 
by one of the followers of the husband, can 
refer to no other incident in Venetian his- 
tory. The picture, like all those of its 
author, is brilliant and spirited ; but we 
think that it would be difficult to find a trio 
of three fair-haired women in one family in 
Venice. 

No. 305. ‘Gidley Park, on the River 
Teign, Devon, J. Genpatt. This looks 
very like a veritable representation ; the 
foreground is substantially rendered, and 
the entire composition, from its freshness, 
has the appearance of having been closely 
imitated from nature. 

No. 306. ‘On the East Lynn, Devon— 
Early Morning, J. Deartz. This is a 
aeition and effective section of scenery, 
especially in its nearer passages ; the retir- 
ing hill-side is too cold and opaque. 

No. 307. ‘A Sea-Nymph and Cupids, 
F. Crurxsnank. A small composition of 
nude figures, the larger of which is disposed 
in a manner to afford flowing lines of much 
beauty. The flesh colour is broad and deli- 
cate. It is a study of a high degree of 
merit. 

No. 309. ‘A Summer’s Sunny Afternoon,’ 
T. S. Cooper, A. A large composition, 
representing groups of cattle assembled 
beneath a spreading oak, beyond which the 
eye is carried over an open breadth of 
pasturage. The shade of the tree, and the 
straggling rays which pierce its foliage, 
afford the means of a beautiful distribution 
of relieving lights on the sheep and cows ; 
the alternation is most skilfully employed. 
The animals are drawn and painted with 
the artist’s usual display of knowledge, 
but he has recently exhibited yet more 
attractive performances. 

No. 312. ‘ Field Marshal the Marquess of 
Anglesea,’ Hon. H. Graves. The marquess 
is here represented at full length, and wear- 
ing the uniform of the seventh hussars, with 
Hessian boots, though we do not think he 
has worn that part of the dress since he lost 
his leg. Although the painter has given 


|a greater degree of aplomb to the figure 


than it really possesses, the resemblance is 
unmistakeable. 

No, 318. ‘The Spring,’ J. A. Frrzceraxp. 
A small study of the head of a laughing 
girl, firmly painted and well coloured, 

No. 319. ‘Mrs. T. N. Farquhar, F. 
NewennaM. The lady is seated attired in 
black velvet. It is a carefully painted and 
agreeable composition. 

No. 320. ‘Queen Blanche Ordering her 
Son, Louis 1X., from the presence of his 


| Wife,” A. Etmore, A. The artist has ad- 


dressed himself to a distant source for his 
story, but the composition and its execu- 
tion have great merit, independently of the 
~~ Blanche, of Castile was the Queen 
of Louis VIII., and was left in guardian- 
ship of their son Louis IX. She now 
appears before the young king and queen, 
and commands their separation. This figure 
is somewhat masculine, and but for the 
hair might be taken for that of a man. The 
apartment and its appointments are simple, 
but the whole, and the draperies especially, 
are painted with much power and good taste. 

No. 321. ‘The Tired Stag,’ R. H. Rok. 
The animal has fled apparently from the 
main land to an islet in a Highland lake, 
surrounded by lofty mountains. The ex- 
haustion of the creature with his protruded 





tongue, drooping ears, and laggi ra 
on — Thee, 

in the glimpse of the wild sce 
Pet the bulk of the stag is in some 
reduced by the too high bullrashes 
very large masses of stone. It is however 
a charming picture, captivating in colour and 
manner. 

No. 322. ‘Scene in North Wales, P. W. 
Exen. The point of view, a turn in a rough 
piece of road, opens to the “magnon an 
extensive prospect over a richly wooded 
country, which is represented with a clear 
apprehension of distance and gradation. 

0. 323. ‘The Mourner, J. Wotr. The 
mourner is a poor bird that sits disconsolate 
over the ruins of her nest and the destruc- 
tion of her eggs. The bird, the nest, and sur- 
rounding foliage are rendered with the 
most studious accuracy. 

No. 325. ‘ An Affray in the Pyrenees with 
Contrabandistas,’ C. Sranrrecp, R.A. The 
scene is a mountain pass, along which are 
straggling numerous figures in the effective 
costume of the country. The composition 
is kept in deep shade, and the sky menaces 
a storm. This gloomy aspect is directly 
contrasted with a snow clad range of distant 
mountains, brought up to the utmost force 
of white paint. It is undoubtedly a picture 
of great power—rapid in execution, with 
every appearance of having been principally 
painted at once. 

No. 327. ‘The Emperor Charles V. at 
the Monastery of Yuste, August 31, 1558,’ 
W. M. Eater. The subject is from Stirling’s 
“Cloister life of Charles V.,” in which 
the Emperor is represented as having sent 
for the portrait of the Empress, Titian’s 
“Last Judgment” and other pictures. He 
is here seen contemplating these pictures— 
seated and robed in a black velvet — 
Eve rt of the picture is very highly 
finished, | bein waned with a broad day- 
light effect, which might have been advan- 
tageously modified. 

o. 329. ‘Sunrise on the Kattegat, with 
= of the Norwegian Coast near Staveern,’ 

. Mezsy. In this picture the proposed 
aspect is very successfully realised. 

o. 331. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Philip Crawley,’ 
R. Bucxyer. A portrait distinguished by 
marked individuality, and thus probably 
very like the subject. It is rich in colour, 
but the draperies are scarcely 
enough. 

No. 332. ‘The Way round the Park,’ 
W. F. Wirnerteron, R.A. This is infinitely 
superior to every other of the recent works 
of the artist. The subject is only a walk 
shaded by trees, but the prevailing shade 
tones are broken by a gleam of sunshine 
which falls partially on the foliage, and in 
part on the ground. It is impossible that 
sun-light can be more faithfully described. 

No. 333. ‘Now I'll tell you what we'll 
do,’ F. Strong, A. This is a group of rustic 
maidens assembled and sitting on the 
The complexions are too uniformly delicate, 
but some of the heads are fraught with 
animated expression. $ 

No. 334. ‘The Way of Life : Portraits of 
Louisa Elizabeth, daughter of John Sim, 
Esq., and her brothers, the Westminster 
Scholar and the Woolwich Cadet,’ W. CRABB. 
This group is judiciously arranged for show- 
ing portraiture without stiffness of pose. 
It is executed with firmness of manner, 
and with a distribution of colour extremely 
harmonious. 

No. 340. ‘The Lost Path,’ R. RepGRAVE, 
R.A. The story is similar to that of the 
“ Children in the Wood,” the scene being @ 
wild forest glade, in which two a are 
seen seated on a bank, in distress at having 
lost their way. The children are richly 
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dressed, but their clothes are soiled, and 
themselves scratched by thorns. We can- 
not speak too highly of this work ; it is the 


most successful which the pai has of 
late years exhibited. The lower herbage, 
weeds and wild flowers, are mar- 


vellously painted ; the work is everywhere 
bright A harmonious in colour, and the 
story is very clearly narrated. 

No. 341. ‘An Auction’ W. H. Kwtenr. 
This is an extremely difficult subject to 

out effectively ; it is here, however, 
treated with a great measure of success in 
its dispositions and variety of character. 

No. 342. ‘Infant Prayer,’ H. Le Jeune. 
Asmall study of a child repeating its prayers 
on rising from bed. In sentiment an our 
this little study is extremely attractive. We 
cannot too highly praise the graceful inno- 
cence with which this artist invests his 
infantine figures. 

No. 344. ‘A Rustic Toilette,’ P. Wi11ams. 
This work is strongly characterised by the 
manner and colour of a foreign school. It 
shows a group of two girls, wandering 
musicians, the one dressing the hair of the 
other. The composition is suffused by a 
warm glow of great harmonising power, 

rted by firm and minute manipulation. 

o. 346.°* * * C. Cottins. A small 

icture of a child tending flowers ; the face 

is not attractive in character or expression ; 

the features are finished with a cold and too 
obvious stipple. 

No. 348. ‘The Ruins of the Temple of 
Luxor, on the Plain of Thebes, W. E. 
Dicutoy. This picture is remarkable for 
the liarity of its colour, but we doubt 
not it is perfectly true. There is a solemn 
— in these remains, which, how 
orcibly soever they may strike us in the 
reality, are also » He impressive when 
seen in a well-executed picture. The ruins 
are brought forward under a breadth of 
subdued tones, here and there broken by 
glimpses of the light of the setting sun. 

No. 349. ‘The Proud Bird of the Moun- 
tain, J. Wotr. This is an eagle perched 
on a fragment of rock exposed to a fall of 
snow, the flakes of which settle on his 
plumage. The feathers are well described ; 
it is a study full of truth. 

No. 358. ‘ Portrait of the Rev. Henry J. 
Roper, J. Curnocx. The features are 
softened to an almost enamelled surface ; 
they are well drawn, and characterised by 
life-like expression. 

No. 360. ‘The Church of the Salute, 
Venice, Mrs. G. E. Hertne. This is a 
small —— composition in which the 
mass of the edifice is relieved by the sky. 
The subject is conceived in a feeling highly 
—— and realised with infinite nicety of 

uch. 

No. 362. ‘Queen Isabella of Castile and 
her daughters visited many of the nunneries, 
taking her needle with her, and endeavour- 
ing, by her conversation and example, to 
withdraw the inmates from the low frivolous 
pleasures to which they were addicted,’ 
J.C. Heox, A. The subject is from Pres- 
cott's “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” 
and the manner of its treatment describes 
the fact in the simplest manner. The 
queen and her daughters are working at 
embroidery, and near them are nuns of a re- 
ligious house, at the porch of which they 
are sitting. The disposition of the figures, 
the earnestness of the teachers, the 
attention of the instructed, sufficiently de- 
clare the point of the subject. 

No. 363. ‘The Launch,’ G. Surrn. This isa 
tale of a tub, in which a young rustic suffers 
himself to be launched by his companions. 
The navigator loses all command of himself 


as the tub plunges into the brook, impelled 





by all the force of a bigger boy, who thrusts 
en a stick. These well with 
rs as ey eon g admirably drawn 
and pain s ‘bepend ‘Sen-om slchemtdiy 
painted landscape, the whole produced 
under an unmiti breadth of daylight. 
The ues a — oe in its 
of nature in im na- 

ties fateodaced, ae 

No. 367. ‘An Irish Peasant Boy, E. 
Camm. A study of a boy sleeping. The 
—— are well lighted and painted with 
solidity. 

Pho _ pacnr eo io Wrevrp. sane 

, Showing the raising the vei 
wes om oo The psalm is original, 
and very minutely carried out. 

No. 373. ‘ The Bracelet, W. D. Kewnepy. 
A small semi-nude figure, fixing a bracelet 
on her wrist. The head, and the composition 

ly, are charming in colour. 

No. 375. ‘The Ha Spring Time,’ T. 
Creswick, R.A. The title of this picture is 
supported by a description of the early 
appearance of the tender foliage on some 
near forest trees—the general aspect of 


the yet s emt the felling of timber, 
and the busy households of the cadet The 
i village ry, 


site is a piece of ee 
the left being closed by a knoll on which is 
seen the village church, and the right open- 
ing to an distance. The work is 
distinguished by all the best qualities of 
the best works of its author. 

No. 383. ‘ Portrait of Hiram Power, the 
Sculptor of the “Greek Slave,” &. &c.,’ 
H. W. Puruirs. The head of the sculptor is 
shown in profile as he is working at a poetic 
female bust. It is simple and characteristic. 

No. 384. ‘The Old Church of St. Etienne, 
Rouen,’ L. J. Woop. A small pases ye in 
which architectural detail is followed out 
= infinite ee, ad a 

0. 388. ‘ an , the propert, 
of H.R.H. the _ tee of Wales,’ > Hh 
CorBouLp. These are a pony and a black 
dog: both animals are represented with 
much spirit and truth ; other portions of the 
work are unequal, as the sky and incidental 
se Loggio on the Lake of L 

0. 389. ‘ io on the Lake of Lugarno,’ 
G. Sranrtetp. The feeling of this work is 
that of a severe imitation of nature, but 
without any degree of that hardness which 
is sometimes professedly but untruly 
ascribed to nature. The brink of the lake 
on the left is the site of the houses, and 
thence all round it is closed by mountains. 
Unqualified local colour seems to have been 
the study of the artist in the nearest pas- 
sages, and in the more remote the same 
modified by atmosphere—the result is most 
successful. 

No. 390. ‘A Street in Verona,’ D. 
Roserts, R.A. The whole is made out in that 
broad middle tone with which this artist 
deals so skilfully, and to show the ~— 
of this there are one or two forced liglits, 
but fur removed from this mass of shade. 
It is a festa, and the street is crowded. 

No. 391. ‘Henry Houldsworth, Esq., of 
Coltness, Lanarkshire, Sir J. Watson 
Gorpoy, R.A. This portrait is very low in 
tone, but the head is an excellent study ; 
the pose and the features are expressive of 
thonght and argument. 

No. 394. ‘The late Lord pe aay 
Dowager Wenlock, and the Hon. 
Stuart Wo ’ F. B. Say. In this family 
agroupment, two first mentioned im- 

rsonations are seated, and the younger 
lady is taking a book from the library shelf. 
The dispositions are probable and unaffected, 
but the work a to want more force. 

No. 395. ‘The Sick Lamb,’ R. Anspe1t. 
On the rocky crest of a hill we see a ewe 





and two lambs, one of which lies extended, 
apparently dying on the d, Ane 

is perched. 

is perched near, ready to fasten on the dying 
lamb, and menaces the party with his wings 
and beak ; but the ewe courageously faces 
him in defence of her offspring. The inci- 
dent is touching and beautifully set forth. 
The fierce bird and the animals are pour- 


trayed with irit. 

No, 396. The Executions r tying Wis- 
hart’s Book around the neck of Montrose at 
his Execation at the Cross of Edinburgh on 
y 2ist of May, 1650,’ E. = Yay A. 

is isa large composition, the first of a 
series of eight, to be executed for the cor- 
ridor of the House of Commons. It may 
be said to be at once the most important 
subject which this artist has yet treated, 
and the best picture he has produced. This 
class of subject, as the serious drama of the 
art, admits of no playful exaggeration or 
venial extravagance, and this seems to have 
been fully felt. For ing Montrose 
on the day of his execution, attired rather 
as a bridegroom thau as a malefactor, there 
is historical authority, and we consequently 
find him costumed as one of the gayest 
cavaliers of his time—contrasting strongly 
with the executioner, and the nined tl 
striking in attendance. The 
composition is not enfeebled by masses of 
officials and spectators ; the latter form no 
portion of the more important combinations, 
and therefore the immediate impersonations 
have been very maturely studied, and they 
are realised in a manner ye grave, 

No. 398. ‘The Marchioness 0 ndon- 
derry,’ F. Grant, R.A. This is a small full- 
length gee The lady wears a plain 
prey silk dress, and is presented sitting. 

he face is charmingly painted. 

No. 408. ‘ Early us, A. Provis. A 
small picture of a humble interior, in which 
a mother is seen instructing her child. 
It is made out with all the nicety which 
distinguishes the small productions of the 
painter. 

No. 409. ‘Music and Art Instructed and 
Crowned by Poetry,’ C. Brocxy. Poetry 
having first crowned herself, is doing the 
like honour to Music, a child of fair com- 
plexion; Art, a dark ill-favoured urchin 
though not yet entitled to laureate distine- 
tion, is also destined to wear the bays. The 
figures are mellow in colour, but not of 
graceful proportion. 

No. ‘411. M Cot Fireside,’ W. 8. P. 
Henpersoy. This interior is too much cut 
up in the desire for a show of minute execu- 
tion—breadth and eflect have been over- 
looked. 

No. 412. ‘A Scene in Sutton, Surrey— 
sketched on the spot, H. B. Wis. A 
section of village scenery of the simplest 
kind, strongly imbued with the aspect of 
nature. 

No. 415. ‘The Inauguration by Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen eorgp and His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, of the Ex- 
hibition of all Nations on the Ist of May, 
1851.’ Painted by command. D. Roperts, 
R.A. The view is of Reanag: pe near the 
transept so as to show the principal per- 
sonages, the court, and the Piieial ad i 
sitions for the ceremony. Perhaps no other 
artist would have succeeded so perfectly in 
describing space; by the use of subdued 
middle tones the eye is nowhere arrested, 
but the vastness of the assembly and the 
edifice in which it has been formed, is at 
once felt. We humbly submit however 
that the principal groups might have been 
a little more signalised ; they might have 
been forced a little without outrage to the 
principle of the composition. 

No. 416. ‘His Grace the Duke — 4 
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Lord Steward, &c.,’ 


rl Marshal r 
| ot dor. The duke, attired in plain 
evening dress, is _represented standing, 
having the head slightly turned. The im- 
personation is a resemblance at once recog- 
nisable. The treatment of the portrait is 
imple and forcible. 
a ” 417. ‘A Calm, Lynmouth,’ J. Moc- 
rorp. The subject is agreeably rendered, 
and in a manner to realise the title. The 
nearer parts of the view—the water, the 
breadth of sand and beach—are forcibly 
acribed. ; 
Ooo 423. ‘William Penny, the Arctic 
Voyager. Commander of H.M. Vessels “the 

Lady Franklin” and the “Sophia,” em- 
loyed on the search for Sir John Franklin,’ 
E Pearce. The subject is dressed in a seal- 
skin frock—the costume it may be pre- 
sumed which he wore on his perilous 
service. The head and figure coincide in 
an expression of great firmness. It is a 
niost characteristic portrait. 

No. 424. ‘Cattle and Landscape,’ F. R. 
Ler, R.A., and T. 8. Coorzr, A. This is 
a large picture, the foreground of which is 
broken by the current of a small stream, 
and shaded by ample masses of foliage. 
There is freshness in the landscape, and 
more than the usual nicety in the animals, 
but we think that two signatures to one 
victure is one of the least estimable of the 

ints.we gather from the Dutch painters. 

No. 425. ‘The Iconoclast or Image 
Breaker, C. Hersstuorrer. He is not now 
engaged in his work of destruction, but is 
carrying off the richest spoils of the altar. 
The subject is a prolific one, but this we think 
is not a felicitaus version of it. 

No. 428. ‘The Wearied,’ E. J. Copperr. 
A girl and her younger sister resting by 
the way side, in an open composition with 
a view of the sea. The elder of the two is 
endowed with much sweetness and sim- 
plicity. 

No. 438. ‘Grouse Shooting on the Moor 
of the Bridge of Carr, Invernesshire— 
Portraits of M.S. Bass, Esq., M.P., his Game- 
keeper and Gillies,’ J. Hottins, A. This 
composition is everywhere executed with 
reat care. It is superior to every pro- 
uction that the painter has of late years 
exhibited. 


WEST ROOM. 


No. 442. ‘Still Life,’ T. M. Muserove. 
This example de la vie tranquille, as our 
neighbours construe the misnomer, is an 
assemblage of dead poultry and game— 
thrown together with a Dutch abandon. 
This is the best way of painting such sub- 
jecta, but the background is neither well 
conceived nor forcible. 

No. 447. ‘Portrait of Sir John Bent, 
Mayor of Liverpool, on the occasion of Her 
Majesty's Visit, 1851,’ P. Wesrcorr. The 
subject is dressed in ordinary costume, 
black, cutting with powerful effect a middle 
toned background. The features are forcible 
and full of expression, It is a production 
of very great excellence. 

No. 448. ‘The Pier and Bay of St. Ives, 
Cornwall,’ E. W. Cooks, A. It is low water, 
and we are placed on the sand looking into 
a little nook of a harbour filled with small 
craft, and as a principal, a schooner with 
a black hull. The merit of the work con- 
sists in studied finish, and a broad daylight 
effect.. The composition terminates with 
immediate objects, and a glimpse of distant 
sea, all of which are made out in the best 
manner of the painter. 

No. 449. ‘ Flowers,’ Miss M. Mourriz. A 
bouquet of much brilliancy and beauty. 

No. 450. ‘A Rabbit-fancier, J. H. -* 
A «mall picture, certainly too hot in colour, 








and capable of improvement in chiar- oscuro, 
but of masterly execution in some parts. 

No. 451. ‘A Token from the Fight,’ 
G. Srusss. A small composition, set forth 
and coloured in the feeling of the French 
school. It is agreeable in character and 
effect, but the story is obscurely told. 

No. 452. ‘The Village Spring,’ J. Linwe.. 
This subject consists of nothing more than 
a piece of rough roadway, of broken surface, 
and here and there a shallow pool of water, 
all enclosed by a near screen of trees. The 
colour of the nearest site, with the light 
thrown on it, and the manner in which it 
is broken, are each an essay of masterly 
power. In what part soever of the picture 
we look, it is found to be finished more sub- 
stantially than is sometimes seen in the 
works of the artist—that is, with a touch 
of greater solidity than the wet and thin 
manipulation, which is sometimes found in 
Gainsborough, upon whom this painter 
originally formed his manner of painting 
trees. 

No. 453. ‘Maternal Solicitude,’ R. Roru- 
we.t. A mother and child constitute the 
subject of this picture—both are seen in 

rofile, and facing each other. The latter 
is a study of masterly power, the head is 
admirable in character, and the colour of 
the skin surface is of extraordinary purity. 

No. 454. ‘A Welsh Stream—Morning,’ 
A. W. Witutams. The shallow clear water 
of this composition is rendered with great 
truth. The near stones rising above the 
surface, with other minor incidents, are 
described with singular accuracy. 

No. 455. ‘The Entombment of our 
Saviour, J. Woop. The persons represented 
as assisting at the mournful duty areSt. John 
the Evangelist, Joseph of Arimathea, and 
Nicodemus. Peter is also present, and at 
a short distance are Mary Magdalene, the 
Virgin, and Mary the wife of Zebedee. The 
figures, as well as they can be seen, for the 
picture is high, are well drawn, and the 
chiar-oscuro dispositions are extremely 
skilful. 

No. 459. ‘Ceres demanding of Jupiter 
the Restoration of her Daughter Proser- 
pine, C. Brocxy. The father of Gods and 
men is receiving the disconsolate Ceres 
with much condescension on a cloud. The 
Phidian Jupiter has afforded the model 
for the head of this deity. Proserpine is 
a heavy example of ethnic divinity. The 
flesh tints are harmonious, and the compo- 
sition is telling in colour. 

No. 460. ‘Abraham and Isaac,’ J. T. Lin- 
NELL. The subject is presumed as according 
to Genesis xxii., but in the feeling of the 
landscape there is nothing characteristic of 
the scenery of sacred history. The two 
figures are ascending a road to the left, the 
one bearing a faggot and the other a torch, 
as if for the sacrifice. 

No. 461. ‘ Wellington at Sorauren,’ T. J. 
Barker. The great commander is here seen 


writing with a pencil, on the parapet of the | 
| is the*highest light ; it is forcible, and the 


bridge, an order suggested by seeing the 
French troops on the opposite heights. He 
is accompanied by Lord Fitzroy Somerset. 
The figure probably resembles what the 
duke was forty years ago. 

No. 462. ‘The Round Tower of Clondal- 
kin—County Dublin, R. Toxcz. This isa 
view over a wide expanse of richly wooded 
country, from a harmoniously coloured and 
judiciously broken foreground. We cannot 
too highly commend the independent feeling 
with which the material is worked out ; 
the manner is firm in touch ; colour is very 
skilfully graduated into air, and breadth 
is everywhere maintained, insomuch as 
materially to assist the distance. 

No. 469. ‘ Edward IV.’s First Interview 





ee RI ; 
with Elizabeth Woodville’ A Jonxy | 
Edward came to pay a visit to hig saute 
Duchess of Bedford, who had espoused in a 
second marriage Sir Richard Woodville an 
opportunity of which Elizabeth their 
daughter availed herself to supplicate his 
pity for her children, their property having 
en confiscated in co uence of the 
taken by their father, Sir John Grey, of 
Groby, on the Lancastrian side. Elizabeth 
Woodville kneels with her children before 
the king, who seems struck with her beauty 
It is a work of great power both in colour 
and effect. 

No. 470. ‘ Brunetta and Phillis” A. Soro- 
mon. The source of the subject is the “Spec. 
tator,” where we learn that Phillis fainted 
when she saw Brunetta’s negress wearing 
the same brocade as herself. The composi- 
tion is full of figures, that of Brunetta being 
the most prominent. There is a gallant 
display of costume in this picture ; much of 
that mentioned and satirised in the “ Spec- 
tator.” 

No. 473. ‘ Portraits of His Grace the late 
Duke of Wellington, K.G:, in his Study at 
Apsley House (from sittings given in July 
1852) and of his Private Secretary, Algernon 
F. Greville, Esq.,’ J. W.Guass. The Duke 
is represented sitting in a large chair read- 
ing papers, and near him stands Mr. 
Greville. The head and person of the Duke, 
his habitual stoop and manner, are very 
successfully shown. 

No. 475. ‘Prato Largo near Rome,’ E. 
Lear. A small picture, full of light and 
bright colour ; an accurate picture of the 
appearance of the country round Rome. 

0. 478. ‘The Master is Come,’ F. Sroyz, 
A. This is the story of Martha and Mary 
according to the eleventh chapter of John. 
“ And when she so said she went her way 
and called Mary her sister, secretly, saying, 
the master is come and calleth for thee.” 
Martha had been out to meet Christ but 
Mary remained at home weeping, but is now 
called forth by her sister. Both are in 
mourning for their brother; thus and 
otherwise the picture is without colour. 
The features of both are powerful in expres- 
sion. 

No. 479. ‘The Page,’ C. W. Core, R.A. 
The simple incident, a lady charging a page 
with a letter ; the figures are placed at the 
porch of a mansion, through which is seen 
a garden ; the whole of these circumstances 
are described with the utmost precision. 
The tone and feeling of the picture suggest 
Olivia and the page. 

No. 480. ‘The er Oak,’ M. Ay- 
tHONY. This is a very large picture—some 
ten or twelve by fourteen or sixteen feet. 
The subject is an ancient gnarled oak, which 
seems to have been very faithfully studied 
from the reality ; the site is richly clothed 
with ferns of various tints. 

No. 481. ‘ Portrait of Sir David Brewster, 
F.RS., L.L.D., &.,’ W. S. Herrick. The 
figure is presented sitting; the head 


resemblance is striking. 

No. 486. ‘The Rest,’ C. Duxes. A small 
picture into which two figures are intro- 
duced, a girl with a fish-creel and a boy,— 
the former resting against a wayside bank, 
her head and shoulders relieved against the 
sky. The figures are well drawn and the 
girl especially is brilliant in colour. 

No. 487. ‘ ie Incident in the Civil Wars— 
Concealment of the Fugitive—Destruction 
of Compromising Documents,’ D. W. DEANE. 
A party are here occupied in ransacking & 
chest and burning portions of its contents. 
We see at the same in a oe _ 

ially withdrawn, and some ' 
Con p teres within, while the soldiers 
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of the Commonwealth are entering by a 
window in another room. The story is very 
circumstantially told. teed 

No. 488. ‘Sophia and Olivia, T. Faep. 
Of the sisters one is seated having her head 
uncovered; the other stands and Wears & 
bonnet ; both are graceful and their heads 
are painted with the nicest finish, as are 
also all the draperies and accessories. It is 
charming in colour and character, but both 
figures are addressing themselves to the 
spectator. - 

No. 489. ‘The Chapel, Bolton,’ W. Inca- 
potp. This picture very much requires the 
relief of light and warmth. 

No. 490. ‘Canterbury, from Tonford,’ 
T. S. Cooper, A. The rivulet that flows to 
seaward from Canterbury is here expanded 
a little to make room for a herd of cows 
which are distributed in the nearest part of 
the composition. ‘The cows are more satis- 
factorily painted than those of other works 
of this season by the artist. 

No. 497. ‘A “Lassie” and Lamb,’ J. 
Sriruinc. She holds the lamb in her arms, 
and is giving it milk. The figure wants 
relief and roundness. 

No. 499. ‘Dr. Watts visiting some of his 
Little Friends, A. Ranxiey. The doctor is 
seated in the reception room of a humble 
dwelling, and has assembled around him 
the children of the family whom he is 
caressing. The work presents many attrac- 
tive points, especially a girl standing with 
her back to the window ; this figure is an 
extremely effective study. 

No. 507. ‘Speak, thy Servant heareth.’ 
J.Sant. The subject from 1 Samuel, chap. iii., 
verse 10, is rendered by a single small 
figure, that of a child in an attitude of 
srayer. In this manner the subject has 

een ever treated, but the sweetness of 
expression in the features of this little 
figure has never been surpassed. The 
light on the face and the drawing of the 
hair constitute the head a charming study. 

No. 508. ‘A Welch River, T. Creswick, 
R.A. This picture is qualified with much 
of the freshness of earlier works. The 
subject is admirably selected for picturesque 
combination and poetical feeling. There 
is nothing in the work in anywise to justify 
a general impression that the artist is losing 
those qualities by which he won his repu- 
tation. 

No. 512. ‘Josephine signing the Act of 
her Divoree—Scene in the Grand Cabinet 
of the Emperor Napoleon at the Tuileries 
on the evening of the 16th of December, 
1809,’ E. M. Warp, A. In examining this 
picture we can readily estimate the 
thousand difficulties which beset an artist 
in the execution of such a subject. A scene 
of this nature to be realised by the light of 
bougies is a task of no ordinary difficulty. 
The celebrities, besides the Emperor and 
Empress assisting at the ceremony, are 
Joachim Murat, the Queen of Naples, 
Eugéne Beauharnais, Hortense, Cambaceres, 
Talleyrand, Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, 
&c., and the  sesgpens of the most publicly 
known of those personages are at once 
recognisable. Josephine is in the act of 
signing the instrument, and Napoleon, 
resting with his head on his hand, has his 
eyes fixed upon her. The narrative is per- 
spicuous, and so impressive that the spec- 
tator feels he is assisting with the others 
present, In this picture the shadows 
are arbitrary—even insomuch as to 
embarrass the composition. This might 
have been avoided by amore free use of 
reflections, but is nevertheless an essay of 
great power. 

No. 514, ‘The City of Refuge,’ E. Armi- 
TAGE. The subject is from Numbers, chap. 


xxxv., verse 11. “Then ye shall appoint on 
cities to be cities of refuge to you,” &c. 
picture is placed so high that its minor 
detail cannot be seen, but it appears that 
a fugitive is being received in refuge by 
a company of women—figures well conceived 
and executed. The breadth of this other- 
wise estimable work seems to us to be 
vexed by unimportant detail, and its pre- 
valent red hue is not sufficiently grave for 
the subject. 

No. 520. ‘The Proscribed Royalist, 1651,’ 
J. E. Mitxiats. The story is soon told. The 
royalist who has taken refuge in the hollow 
trunk of an oak, is visited by a lady who with 
one hand gives him food, and while searching 
in her pocket for something more that she 
may have brought, is looking anxiously round 
in apprehension of pursuit. The lady is 
dressed in an orange satin gown, and accord- 
ing to the simplest fashion of the period. 
She is not a beauty, the artist has not even 
given her a good complexion, but in all else 
the picture is an example of marvellous 
finish. The trunk of the tree, the living 
foliage and the dead leaves, the herbage 
and weeds are all wrought out with singular 
constancy of purpose. The works now 
exhibited by this artist are incomparably 
superior to all that have gone before them ; 
in natural truth, not only of character and 
texture, but in the absence of that isolation 
of form which a sharp and edgy manner 
must always induce ; still the greens in this 
picture are still inharmoniously crude. 

No. 527. ‘Sir Joshua Rowe, C.B., Chief 
Justice of Jamaica,’ J. Lucas. The subject 
is seated and wears a dark blue official robe. 
The head is very skilfully rounded and the 
features are animated and eloquent. 

No. 528. ‘Tobias with Raphael his 
Guardian Angel on their Journey to Media,’ 
W. C. T. Dopson. They are ascending a 
gentle acclivity, Raphael leading the way, 
and both habited as pilgrims. Although it 
might be here a —- to introduce 
the angel purely as a pi grim, yet his angelic 
nature ought not to be entirely lost _ of. 
The figure, and especially the head of Tobias, 
are unexceptionable, the features are painted 
with a degree of tenderness not to be sur- 
passed. In Raphael there is not enough of 
dignified presence, and the accompanying 
Pp e of Raffaellesque landscape is 
unworthy of the figures. 

No. 529. ‘Study in the Garden of H. 
Bateman, Esq., Clapton,’ the figures by A. 
B. Sotomon—J. Carrer. A few trees, a 
slope of closely-shaven green sward, and an 
oblong pool of water, constitute the material 
of this subject, but of the singular truth 
with which the water and the turf are 
represented we cannot speak too highly ; 
the trees also are very successful. 

No. 534. ‘Our English Coast, 1852,’ W. 
H. Hurt. The title would justify a suppo- 
sition that this was a marine subject, but it 
is only a vered cliff overlooking the 
sea, on which is pastured a herd of sheep. 
This description of a piece of uneven 
cliff, with pieces of rock and weeds, far 
transcends everything that has preceeded 
it from the same hand ; there is a beautiful 
play of light with the closest imitation of 
natural surface ; all the extreme severity of 
antecedent productions is modified here. 

No. 535. ‘Early Impressions, K. Von 
pER Empe. Anagroupment of two children 
playing with a rosary, they are well drawn 
rs | very prominently coloured, and con- 
stitute, with the well painted carving 
accompanying the group, a highly attractive 
production. 

No. 537. ‘Francesco Novello de Carrara, 
when escaping from the Persecutions of the 
Duke of Milan, is arrested by order of the 








Podesta of Ventimiglia, F.R. Pickersai11, A. 
An officer and ten men were dispatched 
to seize Francesco, and he succeeded in 
embarking his wife, but, being last, he him- 
self was overpowered and taken. We there- 
fore see the ayy sine the water’s edge, the 
lady is in the and wishing to rush 
after her captured husband, who is vainly 
ling with a superior force. The sub- 
ject is from a distant source, and being one 
which involves action rather than senti- 
ment, demands the highest qualities of art 
to render it interesting. The incidents are 
set forth in emphatic terms and cannot be 
misinterpreted. We are struck by the 
reiteration of red in the colouring. 

No. 540. ‘At Bellagio, on the Lake of 
Como,’ G. Sranrixtp, The spectator is 
here placed under one of the vaulted oe 
common in every part of Italy, and thence 
looks out upon a —— of mountainous 
scenery opposite, painted with detail, yet 
with breadth, and skilfully removed by the 
interposition of atmosphere. 

No. 541. ‘An Hour with the Poets,’ 
R. Reperave, R.A. This is a large picture, 
describing a section of dense sylvan scenery, 
into which is introduced one btm lady 
reading. Every part of the picture is worked 
out with an extraordinary truth and fidelity : 
the grass of the foreground is painted with 
the most ingenious tenuity of touch, and 
everywhere in this part of the picture the 
choicest imitation of nature prevails. The 
foliage is not less elaborate, but it is sparse. 
The composition had been better if the 
foliage had been more massed. 

No. 542. ‘The Brave Old Hound,’ R. 
AnsvELL. The story is that of a deerhound 
which has tracked the stag to its death-lair, 
the stony bed of a river into which the 
animal seems to have fallen. On the left, 
a foaming torrent is rushing over the rocks, 
thus closing the scene of the oy death 
within very narrow limits. The dead stag 
is ohatonbly drawn and painted ; and not 
less perfect is the living dog, as he “ gives 
mouth” to announce the death. 

No. 555. ‘ A Scene from the “ Midsummer 
Night's Dream,”—Titania, Bottom, Mustard- 
Seed, Peas-Blossom, Moth and Cobweb,’ 
G. Crumsnayk. The fairies named are 
proffering their allegiance to Bottom of the 
ass’s head, who is seated at the foot of a 
tree. The composition is extremely spirited 
and highly imaginative. 

No. 559. ‘ Katherine’s Dream,’ H. O’ Net. 
The subject of this composition is the 
vision of which Katherine of Arragon 
dreams, in the second scene of the fourth 
act of “Henry VIII.” She is sleeping in 
her chair, and the six spirits robed in white 
occupy the right of the picture. Her 
chamberlain Griffith and an _ attendant 
are the only persons present. The picture 
is very highly wrought i ; indeed, 
to hardness in some places, The features of 
the Queen are scarcely sufficiently dignified. 

No. 566. ‘ Dr. Samuel Phillips,’ F. Newen- 
HAM. The subject is seen seated in an easy, 
thoughtful The head is forcible, an 
the composition and chiaroscuro judiciousl 
determined. The artist has long held ran 
among the best portrait painters of the 
country: he is at all times successful in 
preserving likeness, and he does so under 
the most agreeable circumstances to the 
sitter, refining somewhat upon truth, and 
combining delicacy with force. 

No. 567. ‘The Fe Farm—in the 
Meadows,’ F. R. Lez, R.A. This work is 
distinguished 
beyond everythi 
recently 
and everywhere mellowed by 
colouring. 


that this painter has 
It is full of light, 
harmonious 








a tone and colour infinitely © 
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No. 578. ‘A Summer's Day,’ J A aoe 
p. A garden composition, wi 
of figures cctamed according to the mode 
of the last century. The combinations are 
in elegant taste, and the whole is worked up 
to a high degree of brilliancy. It is the 
most satisfactory production the artist has 
xhibited. 

“i. 580. ‘A Forest Road, J. Linne.t. 
This is a picture of extraordinary excellence, 
produced from very meagre material ; simply 
a piece of rough road, with broken banks, 
bushes, aud rank weeds, all closed by a near 
screen of trees. It is charming in colour, 
and executed with great nicety. 

No. 581. ‘Life among the Gipsies at 
Seville, J. Puuwir. The story is of two 
English travellers, unmistakably cadets of 
the Bull family, who seem to be — 
specting ” the lower strata of Spanish life in 
a locality somewhat like the yard of a 

ida, These gentlemen seem to be re- 
garded with as much curivsity by the various 
assemblage’ among whom they are placed, 
as the more salient characteristics of the 
latter can possibly be by them. The work 
is distinguished by marvellous variety of 
character, all bearing the impress of truth. 
Some of the gipsies and those of the towns- 
people that are present, are attired in 
their holiday gear, affording an accurate 
representation of the costume of the lower 
rauks. There is no uniting-point of 
interest, but the composition is everywhere 
sustained by pointed allusion to Spanish 
nationality. 

No. 582. ‘Death of Thomas a Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, December 29, 
1170,’ J. Cross. A large picture in which 


& Becket is seen standing before the altar, | 


holding the cross to his breast. His 
murderers are rushing upon him, one of 
them is about to grasp him, and at the same 
time to plunge his sword into his breast, 


while another is about to strike him on the | 


head. The attendants of a Becket are | 
appalled, and recoil in horror, except one, | 
who endeavours to arrest the murderous | 


attack. 
artist has 
Richard.” 
no confusion in the composition, the figures 
are well drawn, and their action perfectly 


This is the best picture which this 


woduced since his “ Death of | 
The narrative is clear, there is | 


described. The yellow surcoat of the nearest | 


figure “stares,” and perhaps the black 
robes of the priests are heavy. Very little 
would we think make the picture unobjec- 
tionable. 


No. 588. ‘A Scene from the Tempest,’ | 


C. Rot. The impersonations are Prospero, 
Miranda, and Catiban, and the scene, that 
in which Prospero commands Caliban to 
bring fuel. The picture bespeaks at once 
the subject, which is divided into two parts, 
the second being a choir of spirits led by 
Ariel, who by the way seems here to be 
described as of the beau sexe. It is a pro- 
duction of much merit. 

No. 595. ‘The Awakened Conscience,’ 
T. Brooks. The scene isa room in a cottage, 
in which we see a child repeating its prayers 
at his mother's knee before going to bed ; 


to this, the attention of sypenenty a family | 
1 


of tramps is directed, with some expression 
ofremorse. There is much good colour and 
neat execution in the work, but the story is 
not very or= 
Resse h wp r nr Town in Calabria, 
above the gulf of Tarento—Brigands drivi 
off Cattle’ W. Lixtox. A way pementie 
passage of scenery, deriving an impressive 
effect from the manner of its treatment. 
_No. 608. ‘Metastasio when a Child is 
discovered by Gravina singing extempo- 
raneous verses in the streets of Rome,’ R. 
Mclwwes, The child is represented singing 
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in a market-place, surrounded by market 

le and their wares. Gravina has his 
Prac to the spectator but is looking at the 
child. It is a work of much excellence, but 
we think it would have been enhanced, as 
to breadth and force, if the figures had not 
been so numerous. 

No. 610. ‘ Beilstein on the Moselle,’ J. D. 
Harpine. The cliffs surmounted by the 
ruin, rise near the centre of the view, and 
below these lie the village and the river, 
which sweeps transversely across the canvas 
from left to right. It is a picturesque sub- 
ject, worked out with a charming diversity 
of tint and reality of purpose in the objective. 

No. 611. ‘Fruit,’ G. Lance. A large 
picture showing a rich and luxurious com- 
pilation of grapes, white and black, with an 
accompaniment of equally delicious flowers. 
In this work there is a material difference 
from all others that have preceded it from 
the same source ; that is, there is less of 
studious formality in the composition, more 
of effective ae, and hence more of the 
real sweetness of nature than in any 
antecedent production of the painter. 

The works in the West Room are followed 
by those in the South Room, which contains 
| the drawings and miniatures, but in order 
to keep the pictures in unbroken sequence, 
we proceed to note some of those in the 





NORTH ROOM. 


| No. 1056. ‘La Fée et la Peri poursuivant 
_VAme de |’Enfant,’ E.Sienot. This isa sub- 
ject for the display of fine figure-drawing 
and graceful movement. The combination 
| is pyramidal, the child being placed above 
the two principal figures. There is much 
elegance in the floating figures, but they are 
not well coloured. 

No. 1057. ‘Coldingham on the Berwick- 
| shire Coast,’ H. Justum. The subject is 
from a portion of the romantic rock-bound 
coast a few miles north of Berwick. The 
near material consists of fishermen’s cottages, 
with a variety of pertinent accompaniments, 
the whole set forth in a well painted fore- 
ground, beyond which the eye is led to the 
opposite cliffs of the bay. There is a romantic 
tranquillity in the treatment of the subject, 
whieh is qualified with a charm of irresist- 
ible power. 

No. 1061.‘ F.M. The Duke of Wellington, 
K.G., Commander-in-Chief, returning from 
his Daily Visit to the Horse Guards,’ J. W. 
Guass. The Duke is here seen just riding 
out of the western or parade entrance to the 
Horse Guards : he is in the act of saluting 
the Lifeguard sentinel, who stands at 
“attention” as he passes. It is a felicitous 
resemblance of the Duke as we knew him in 
the latter period of his life. 

No. 1062. ‘ The City of Syracuse, from the 
Ancient Quarries where the Athenians were 
Imprisoned, B.c. 413, E. Lear. The rigid 
forms of the quarry-blocks form a striking 
feature of this picture, but the remoter city 
and intervening plain are more interesting. 

No. 1067. ‘ A Brown-Study,’ W. Huaeerns. 
A donkey dozing in a green lane. The 
animal is accurately drawn, and his rough 
coat is well painted. 

No. 1070. ‘Scene near Westgate, and 
Wootou Wood in Surrey—a Finished Sketch 
for a Large Picture, H. B. Wituis. This 
is simply a pve of ordinary English 
landscape, broken by trees. In the nearest 
section is ateam of horses and a quantity of 
cut timber ; the arrangement is extremely 
judicious, and carried out ina masterly 
manner. 

No. 1071. ‘The Young May Queen,’ Mrs. 
E M. Warp. A group of children pro- 
ceeding to celebrate the May-day festival 





on the village green. The figures are 





titer, 


painted with much firmness, and 

_ merit of veritable “aa ~ ae 
e narrative is so clear that the subject i, 

at — determinable. raves 

o. 1072. ‘ Portraits of Mrs. Lj 

and her two Sisters,’ N. J. rat wad 

heads are painted with much sweetness of 

expression, and in the figures there ig great 

elegance. 

No. 1078. ‘Boys Snowballing, W. 
Knieut. This is a production of a high 
ae of merit. The figures in expression 
and action are admirably represented, and 
the whole of the accessories are introduced 
with knowledge and power. 

No. 1079. ‘ Penn Rocks,’ J. Liywenn. A 
peculiar combination of near rocks and trees : 
a well selected subject, painted in close 
observation of nature. 

No. 1083. ‘ Under the Hawthorn,’ J. Liy- 
NELL. This is no place for a picture of the 
excellence which qualifies this work. It is 
an admirable production, and worthy of one 
of the best situations in the large room. 

No. 1084. ‘The Ivy Mantled Tower,— 
remembrance of Maxtoke Priory, Warwick- 
shire, M. AnrHony. An isolated remnant 
of the edifice, telling with substantive force 
against the sky. It is forcibly effective. 

No. 1218. ‘S. Pier da Arene,—Genova,’ 
J.Houtuanp. A work ofextraordinary beauty 
of execution and charming effect, but is im- 
possible to see it advantageously. 

No. 1222. ‘Llyny Ddinas, North Wales,’ 
S. R. Percy. A large landscape of mountain 
and lake combinations—the same phase 
generally painted by the artist, that is, the 
sun high, but out of the picture. It is 
a work of very high character, everywhere 
powerful, leaving nothing to be desired. 

No. 1224. ‘ Téte-a-Téte,’ R. Hannan. A 
box at the theatre containing a newly 
married couple. The heads are substantially 
painted. 

No. 1227. ‘The Expulsion from Eden,’ 
J. TENNIEL. A conception of much elevation. 
The angel—a very grand realisation—is 
behind Adam and Eve, pointing out to 
them their path. This picture merits a 
better place. 


THE OCTAGON ROOM. 


No. 1231. ‘On the Lune,’ P. W. Even. An 
interesting combination—a rocky stream, 
discoloured by recent rain ; the watercourse 
runs into the picture, the distances of which 
are bounded by trees, and more remotely 
by mountains. 

No. 1236. ‘ Portrait of Dr. Smith, F.R.C.S,’ 
T. H. Macuire. A small full length, 
showing the subject seated—the head alone 
lighted; the accessorial composition is 
judicious and effective. 4 

No. 1237. ‘* * *, C. Rossirer. This 
is the scene between Isabella and Angelo, 
that in which she threatens to proclaim 
him. Isabella is a forcible figure, but 
Angelo is devoid of character. The room 
and appointments are admirably painted. 

No. 1240. ‘Waterfall on the Beach at 
Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, J. Gopet. A 
small picture, very highly finished, but 
wanting effect. ; 

No. 1241. ‘A Medical Consultation,’ 
T. M. Joy. A very numerous assembly of 
the faculty, who seem to disapprove of the 
treatment of the patient by the family 
physician. The figures are costumed as in 
the Hogarthian taste. The narrative 1s 
clear and the composition is full of character. 
The subject is one of incalculable difficulty, 
but it is very successfully disposed of. 

No. 1242. ‘Rocks at Etretat,’ Coast of 
Normandy,’ J. V. Dz Fievry. This view of 
these well-known rocks places them at some 
distance from the spectator. It is difficult 
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to see the picture where it is placed, but it 
seems to want breadth. — 

No. 1247. ‘The Ten Virgins, H. Barravp. 
It is the moment when they are summoned 
to meet the bridegroom. The figures form 
two compositions; the subject speaks for 
2 1254. ‘Crossing the Common — 
Winter, G. A. Witt1ams. The flatness of 
the common and its retiring ations are 
most perfectly described ; the moenner is 
original ; the material is beautifully worked 


it. 

“N o. 1256. ‘ A Path through the Meadows 
—Afternoon, F. W. Hutme. <A small pic- 
ture apparently very closely studied from 
nature. In the nearer part of the composi- 
tion isa river, which, with its banks and 
some trees, is ay wee rendered. 

No. 1259. “The Hope Beyond,’ J. Taomson. 
The subject of this composition is a party of 
Highland emigrants who are about to 
embark on shipboard. There are some 
impressive figures among the distributed 
groups, especially an aged man who is 
blessing some of those about to depart ; 
this we presume is the point of the title. 

No. 1263. ‘The Hill-Side Path, A. J. 
Lewis. A small landscape of very agreeable 
character. 

No. 1265. ‘Autumn—a River Scene,’ A. 
Gitpert. A small water-side view ; appa- 
rently of good effect but too high for 
examination. 

No. 1266. ‘River Scene—South Wales,’ 
C. MarsHatt. A small picture very like 
nature in its distribution of rocks and trees ; 
no such combination could be improvised. 

No. 1269. ‘Interview between Jennie 
Deans and Queen Caroline at Richmond,’ 
F. W. Watmistey. In arrangement, colour, 
and effect, this picture is very satisfactory ; 
but the figures are deficient of character. 

No. 1270. ‘Red Grouse, Woodcock, and 
Plover, A. Hotp. The birds are very care- 
fully drawn and painted ; they might have 
been more prominently relieved. 

No. 1280. ‘ Bridge over the Torrent of the 
Passeyer Bach, at Merar—Tyrol,’ W. OLIVER. 
This picture contains some masterly manipu- 
lation, it is a striking subject carried out 
with very fine feeling ; the best production 
we remember to have seen exhibited under 
this name. 

No. 1285. ‘Coast Scene—a Calm,’ 8. P. 
Jackson. A work of very much sweetness, 
yet too high to be well seen : it contains but 
little, but that little is charmingly set forth. 
In colour it is harmonious and brilliant. 

No. 1287. ‘A Fair in the Champs Elysées, 
Paris, W. Parrott. This is rather a large 
picture, recounting all the whimsicalities 
which might be assembled in such a place 
and on such an occasion. Scarcely any 
reflex of French character is forgotten. 
The great feature of the fair is Madle. 
Rose, who is “accompanied by two great 
serpents.” It is a work of much spirit in 
conception, and skilful in grouping. 

No. 1288. ‘Celia telling Hosalind that 
Orlando is in the Forest,’ E. Ratnrorp. The 
head of Celia is a study of much merit, but 
the rest of the work has many objections. 

No. 1289. ‘The Last Resource,’ J. L. 
Bropiz. The story is of a lady who may 
have been several times on the eve of 
marriage, but never attained to the altar. 
ko “last resource ” is a a and — 
ooking gentleman t the prime of life, 
who dedieten himself, but the lady, despite 
the exhortations of her father and mother, 
turns her head away. The narrative is 
clear and emphatic. 

No. 1294. ‘Beddington Park, Surrey,’ 
W. H. Mitxais. A close composition of 


trees and water. The foliage, like that of | 


many others in the new feeling for refine- 
ment, is too crude in colour. 


SOUTH ROOM—DRAWINGS AND MINIATURES. 


No.616. ‘Study from Nature, and No.637, 
‘ Janey Bell, W. Bowness, are two heads 
of much breadth and power. 

No. 635. ‘ Portrait of Little Polly,’ J. F. 
Dicxses. A study of a child’s head in chalk 
wrought with very great nicety — round 
and forcible. 

No. 642. ‘Miss Fanny Blackburne,’. E. 
Howe, Jun. A small head and bust in 
chalk. The features have much sweetness 
of expression. 

No. 683. ‘Portraits, H. T. Wetts. A 
composition of much elegance : the figures 
are those of a lady and her daughter: the 
heads are worked and coloured with infinite 
excellence. 

No. 684. ‘Mrs. W. Ponsonby Johnson,’ 
T. Carrick. In tenderness of tint and 
breadth of light, this is eminently beautiful. 
No. 755, William Ponsonby Johnson, Esq., 
and No. 789, William Edgar, Esq., are dis- 
tinguished by similar qualities, with a 
singular nicety of definition and roundness 
in the heads. 

No. 709. § Portrait of Miss Cholmeley, 
daughter of Sir Montague and the y 
Georgiana Cholmeley,’ J. Hayter. This is 
a life-sized chalk-drawing of extremely 
graceful character: the expression of the 
features is highly successful. Other very 
charming — by this artist are those 
of “The Hon. Mrs. Gordon,” “The Lady 
Jane St. Maur Stanhope,” &c. 

No. 723. ‘ Annie,’ Ciara E. F, Kerriz. A 
miniature ofa child raising a vase of flowers : 
a production of much taste in composition 
and brilliancy in colour. 

No. 693. ‘ Lady Duff Gordon,’ C. Cousens. 
A work of a high degree of excellence. The 
figure is graceful, and the features success- 
fully endowed with language. No. 720, 
‘H. W. Phillips, Esq.,’ is another miniature 
by the same artist, showing masterly drawing 
and a fine feeling for colour. 

No. 738. ‘The Lady Constance Grosvenor,’ 
R. Tuorpury, A. A full-length portrait, in 
which the lady is seen standing: she is 
dressed with simplicity, the arrangement of 
the draping being determined with classic 
taste. The miniature, 836, ‘Mrs. Knatch- 
bull,’ presents the most chaste combination 
of colour we have ever seen, Others may 
be more characterised by sentiment, but 
this is the artist’s most brilliant per- 
formance. No. 854, ‘Mrs. Russell Gurney,’ 
No. 825, ‘The Hon. Mrs. Sidney Herbert,’ 
&c. are by the same. 

No. 791. ‘Sons of W. Gibbs, Esq.,’ Sir 
W. C. Ross, R.A. A group of children in 
an open composition: extremely successful 
in childish character. The figures are round 
and charming in colour. o. 794, ‘ The 
Crown Prince and the Princess of Portugal,’ 
and No. 822, ‘Mr. Alderman Sidney,’ are by 
the same: all distinguished by the highest 
qualities of the art. 

No. 751. ‘Sir Percival Hart Dyke, Bart.,’ 
H. Weieaut, Jun. A miniature head and 
bust of great power. No. 752,‘The Vis- 
count Holmsdale’ by the same artist, is also 
a production of much merit. The features 
of both are definite and clear, and full of 
expression. 

0. 721. ‘Portraits of Three of the 
Children of the Rev. Richard Ward,’ Sir 
W. J. Newron. An agroupment of much 
power ; the figures are forcibly relieved by 
a deep and powerful background. This 
artist exhibits also _ 760, ‘Portrait of 
Oliver 8 » &e. &e. 

No. oe ’ Portrait of Miss Glyn in Cleo- 





| patra,’ Mrs. N. Bartnotomew. This study 
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is highly successful in the earnest expres- 
sion communicated to the features; the 
head is round and powerfully brought out. 

No. 931. ‘St. Peter—Cartoon for one of 
the Frescoes to be painted in All Saints 
Church, St. Marylebone,’ W. Dyce, R.A. 
This is a full-length figure drawn in chalk 
on dark paper ; in the right hand are two 
keys ; to the head is communicated a force 
of penetrating intensity; the figure looks 
otherwise slight. 

No, 912. ‘The Late Duke of Wellington, 
from Sittings given in 1851,’ H. Weicatt, 
Jun. This isa very highly elaborated work, 
in which the personal characteristics of the 
Duke are very felicitously rendered. 

Other Portraits of much excellence are 
No. 688. ‘The Hon. Mariquita Milles, 
daughter of Lord and Lady Sondes,’ W. 
Eetey, No. 689. ‘A Young Lady, C. 
Durnam. No. 722. ‘Mrs, Boggis, Baddow 
Court, Essex, H. T. Weits. No. 728. 
‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ Miss Parrrinae. No. 
741. ‘Mrs. Hubert Hutchings,’ Ciara. E. F. 
Kertir. With this limited review of the 
miniatures, we are compelled to close our 
notice of the works in this room, which, 
besides the miniatures, contains drawings 
and portraits of very high character, by 
Mrs. H. Moseey, J. Harwoop, T. Heapny, 
R. Smita, J. Bostock, T. Ricumonp, C. 
Haaa, &e, &e. 


THE SCULPTURE. 


No. 1303. ‘Marble Bust of the Queen 
from sittings of H. M. Gracious Majesty,’ 
Mrs. M. Tuoryycrort. This bust represents 
the Queen wearing a diadem, and having 
the hair knotted up behind with a drapery 
gathered on the right shoulder, and a star 
on the left breast. The resemblance to 
her Majesty is most striking—the work is 
very carefully carved. 

o. 1304. ‘The Day Dream,’ P. Mac- 
Dowett, R.A. This statue, which is of 
the size of life, represents a female figure 
standing in a relieved pose, resting on one 
foot with the head cast down as if in thought. 
We cannot speak too highly of the elegant 
refinement of the head, and the graceful 
modelling of the limbs. 

No. 1308, ‘ Night—a statuette in marble,’ 
J. Tuomas. A small figure, entirely veiled, 
There is poetry in the allusion. 

No. 1309. ‘ hante,’ H. Banner. She 
is riding on a leopard which is in the act of 
springing. It is a a essay, setting at 
nought the probabilities of the circumstances. 

No. 1310. ‘Samson and the Lion,’—a 
group in plaster, the lion modelled b 

{. Julius Haeknel, W. S. Wesrmacorrt. 
small group, showing Samson as about to 
rend the lion, having placed him across his 
left thigh. Samson is finely modelled, but 
the lion does not compose satisfactorily. 

No. 1312. ‘Truth Unveiling herself— 
statue in Carrara marble,’ R. Monti. This 
is a semi-nude figure, extremely ful 
and beautifully modelled from the bust 
downwards, but the head is partially veiled 
in a manner to render that part extremely 
heavy. We cannot help observing the tint 
given to the skin surfaces with coffee, or 
tea it may be—even the plinth participates 
in this—this is not pure art. 

No. 1316. ‘Spring,’ F. M. Mittzr. A 
cabinet statue in marble, embodying the 
subject asa nymph holding up two doves 
perched upon her right hand ; the movement 
of the figure is light, ful, and animated. 
Another work of much merit by this sculptor 
is No. 1343, ‘Christ and the Disciples at 
Emmaus,’ a model of an altar-piece erected 
at Homerton. 

No. 1318. ‘Marble Statue of Humphrey 


Chetham, being part of a Monument in- ‘ 
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tended for Manchester Cathedral,’ W. 
Tuxev. A sedent statue of heroic size in 
the costume of the seventeenth century. It 
is well calculated fora monument. 

No. 1319. ‘Two Boys — et 

in plaster,’ F. Turvrr. ere 18 muc 
originality of character in the head of the 
elder, and the modelling describes perfectly 
the roundness of the youthful form. 

No. 1321. ‘Pandora, W. C. Marswatt, 
RA. A semi-nude figure in plaster, very 
simply circumstanced. She is contemplating 
the box asif about to open it—the narrative 
is very pointed. 

No. 1525, ‘The Deserted Nest,’ J. Lecrew. 
A female statue of much elegant simplicity 
as to character and modelling. 

No. 1326. ‘Happy. Hours,’ J. THOMAS. 
Two children grouped and playing with two 
dogs, a bloodhound and a deerhound, the 
animals are characteristically modelled and 
supersede the children in interest. 

No. 1329. ‘Statue of Saher, Earl of Win- 
chester, one of the Barons who Signed 
Magna Charta—intended for one of the 
niches in the House of Lords,’ J. 8. West- 
macotr. This work we are told is cast in 
zinc, and coated with copper by the electro- 
yrocess of Messrs. Elkington. These statues 
in the House of Lords look small; they 
should have been of the ample heroic stature. 
i is well finished and refers at once to 
the period prone : 

No. 1335. ‘ Religion consoling Justice in 
her Grief—part of a monument in marble 
to be erected in Dingestow Church, Mon- 
mouthshire, to the Memory of the late 
Right Hon. Sir John Bernard Bosanquet, 
one of her Majesty's Justices of the Com- 
mon Pleas,’ J. Epwarps. This is a bas- 
relief in marble ; the figure representing 
Religion is seated, and Justice is kneeling 
by her side having her face hidden in the 
drapery of the former. It is a conception 
proibendiy expressive, carried out with an 
exquisite feeling for the beautiful. 

No. 1338. ‘ ley Queen of Scots looking 
back on the Coast of France—being part 
of a series of bas-reliefs from English 
History executing for the Palace of West- 
miuster,’ W. Tozep. The composition and 
impersonations in this bas-relief, are well 
su : 
No. 1339. ‘Statuette of Lord George 
Bentinck,’ W. Beans. The figure stands 
in a relieved pose on one foot; it is easy 
and graceful. 

No. 1344.‘* * *,” H. H. Anrmsreap. 
The subject of this relief is from Psalm viii. 
verse 14; it contains several figures in which 
there are many beautifully modelled pas- 
‘sages, but the narrative is not clear. 

No. 1346. ‘ Monumental Group of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and Mary Woolstonecroft 
Shelley, to be executed in marble, and 
erected in the Priory Church, Christchurch, 
Hampshire,’ H. Werxes, A. This compo- 
sition seems to describe the discovery of the 
body of Shelley after he had been drowned. 
The relation of the figures is painfully 
expressive, but the emphasis of the work is 
at once felt. It is carried out with know- 
ledge and power. 

No. 1348. ‘A Daughter of Eve—A Scene 
on the Shore ofthe Atlantic—to be executed 

m bronze,’ J. Beit. A statue of a half-caste 
female slave ; she is erect but weeping ; on 
her wrists are chains. The allusion is at 
oe intalligible. 

0. 1351. * Titania, a group designed for 
Parian, to be executed ag foo, “Wedge. 
wood, E. W.Wrxwx. The queen, a graceful 
a is surrounded by small fairies, in 
which there is much quaint expression, but 
they bear little proportion to Titania, 

No. 1367.‘ Europe: Retrospectus,’ B. Howe. 





We cannot understand what the affectation 
of this Latin title is to do for the subject— 
Europa and the bull. The figure is heavy ; 
the animal does not look strong enough. 

No. 1371. ‘Cabinet statue in marble of 
Sir Joseph Bailey, Bart., M.P., of Glanusk 
Park,’ J. E. Tuomas. This work is treated 
like ordinary pictorial portraiture. It is 
throughout very carefelly executed. 

No. 1376. ‘ Bust of the Earl of Eglintoun,’ 
J. E. Jones. This is spirited in manner : 
the expression communicated to the features 
is full of earnestness. 

No. 1380, ‘Erma—(Portrait of a Lady)— 
specimen of modern Grecian marble,’ R. 
Monti. This is a head of much poetical 
elegance, but it is tinted like a work of the 
same artist already mentioned. 

N. 1392. ‘ Bust of W. J. Fox, Esq., M.P.’ 
T. Earte. There is peculiar character in 
the head of this gentleman, ‘which. it might 
be very easy to strike ; nevertheless, it is an 
expressive resemblance. 

o. 1396. ‘ Bust of the right hon. General 
Lord Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s forces,’ 
J. H. Fotey,A. This work is executed 
with much simplicity,—it is treated with an 
ordinary drapery. . The head is slightly 
turned to the left, and strong shaded 
markings are gathered on the countenance, 
giving to it force and earnestness. 

No. 1398. ‘Bronze bust (from sittings) of 
the late Duke of Wellington,’ H: WEIGALL. 
The duke is here represented in.ordinary 
evening dress, with a blue or red. ribbon, 
and wearing the insignia of the Golden 
Fleece. The conformation here given, is 
the best phase of the duke’s features during 
the latter years of his life. 

No. 1403. ‘ John Thompson Gordon, Esq., 
sheriff of Mid-Lothian, P. Park. This head 
would be endowed with a tone ef poetry, 
but for the drooping of the eyelids. The 
works next it, ‘The Honourable the 
Countess of Zetland,’ and ‘Sir John Watson 
Gordon, R.A., P.R.S.A.,’ are two busts of 
high character. 

No. 1409. ‘ Marble bust of His Excellency, 
M. Musurus, Turkish Ambassador,’ C. 
Moore. The conformation of the features 
is slightly oriental ; the eyes are penetrating, 
and the rest of the countenance full of 
animation. 

No. 1419. ‘ Bust of Barnard Van Oven, 
Esq., M.D.,’ T. Burien. This is a good sub- 
ject, and the artist has done it ample justice. 
The countenance is characterised by an easy 
conversational relief. 

No. 1424. ‘Bust of Samuel Rogers, W. 
Beunes. The resemblance to the subject 
is so perfect, that it must strike any 
one who has seen Mr. Rogers only once. 
The carriage of the head is an identity. 

No. 1436. ‘Bust in marble of Douglas 
Jerrold, Esq.” E. H. Baty, R.A. In this 
subject the sculptor has dwelt happily upon 
the telling points of the head and coun- 
tenance. The features are carved with 
great delicacy, and the manner of the 
hair accords effectively with the features, 
which are earnest in expression. 

_No. 1437. ‘ Marble bust of the late Mrs. 
Vaughan, of Cumberland Terrace, Regent's 
Park,’ H. Weexes, A. A very original 
peaeaiinn, the head. being dressed with 
ace, which is most judicious y di and 
beautifully executed. The face is most 
delicately wrought. 

No. 1440. ‘Marble bust ot the Countess 
of Hardwicke,’ Mrs. M. Tsoryycrort. 
Treated with studied simplicity, the 
mer wy - etienet bya skilfally worked 
surtace, and the expression, tho 
is full of uilieetien. —— 

No. 1444, ‘Hon. Lady Packenham,’ S. Mac- 





Lr 
penn. oe bust.is also most 
in its style, the countenance is i 
a very happy tone of feeling. eas 

No. 1451. ‘Marble bust (posthumous) of 
the late Col. J. B. Gardiner, Ist Life ’ 
T. Butter. With a posthumous bust it is 
extremely difficult to deal. The movement 
however of this. head,.and the nt 
with which the face is qualified, constitute it 
a we row essay. 

0. 1452. ‘Marble bust of his Holiness 
Pius [X.,’ Tapoini. The artist en 
the best phase of the pope’s countenance— 
that homely bonhommie in -which the 
features sometimes coincide. The papal 
vesture is Se are my carved, 

No. 1457. ‘Medallion of C.E.,’ C. 
Modelled with very great nicety, and 
highly satisfactory result. 

‘No. 1458. ‘Portrait of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, modelled partly from the pic- 
ture by Winterhalter, the likeness from 
sittings given by her Grace in 1852,’ E. W. 
Wyon. In this work we think the effect of 
the sittings precedes that of the study from 
the portrait; it is a work of elevated 
character and successful in resemblance, 

No. 1459. ‘Undine —a medallion in 
marble,’ J. Hancock. A small work of 
poetical conception and graceful execution, 


No. 1463, ‘Statue of the late Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Peel, to be erected in bronze 
in Manchester,’ W. C. Manrsnau, RA, 
This is a colossal statue, simply circum- 
stanced, and presenting a very accurate re- 
The statue 
side, one 
uw 


semblance. of Sir Robert Peel. 
is accompanied bya figure on each 
representing Commerce and Man 
and the other Arts and Science. 


—_4-—_— 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 


A WOODLAND VIEW. 
Sir D. Wilkie, R.A., Painter. J. Cousen, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture 9 in. by 9 in. 

A LanpscaPE picture by Wilkie is a work very 
rarely to be found ; indeed, we do not 
to have seen more than two other paintings 
from his hand which could strictly come under 
this denomination ; they were both—as this is— 
on very small canvas. One, if we recollect rightly, 
was a view of the house where he was born at 
Cults, -in Fifeshire ; it was sold some three or 
four years since by Messrs. Christie and Manson : 
the subject of the other we do not remember. 

But it isevident from the work here en 
that had Wilkie directed his attention to land- 
scape instead of history and genre subjects, he 
would have equally excelled. No one, however, 
would wish that be had adopted the former, for 
we should then have had a good artist among 
many of a similar class, whereas his name now 
stands without a rival in one he has made pecu- 
liarly his own ; we could not afford to exchange 
the “Rent Day ” or the ‘ Blind Fiddler” for the 
best landscape that even Wilkie might have 
painted. . 

The composition of this “Woodland View 
is arranged with as much skill as if the artist 
had all his life practised in the school of natural 
scenery ; there is a well-balanced disposition of 
the material, and the forms of the principal 
trees, though a little formal, are not ab 5 
the masses of foliage in the background are rich 
and luxuriant, but we must do Mr. Cousen the 
justice to say that the beauty of detail and the 
delicate separation of forms which we find in 
the engraving are mainly indebted to his artistic 
feeling ; for the picture has become so. dark a8, 
in some places, to blend the objects into one 
common mass of colour. We may remark in 
proof of this, that when our artist was cop 
the picture for the engraver, he actually h 
begun to colour in the long roof of the building 
as a portion of the group of trees by its side, 
till a closer scrutiny, at our suggestion, con- 
vinced him of his error. 
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THE EXHIBITION 


or 
THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


Tus exhibition, which opened on the 25th of 
April, contains three hundred and nine 
drawings, of which, although many of the 
small compositions are of paramount ex- 
cellence, there are few remarkable larger 
works ; for by a singular coincidence, all those 
artists to whom the public look forward, 
at least for one large cep | annually, 
have produced little beyond works of ordi- 
nary merit; and certain of the elder 
members repeat themselves so frequently, 
that it might be su that, in some of 
their ono we look at pictures we have 
already seen. We regret being compelled 
to limit our notice to an unusually brief 
space upon this occasion. 

A marine subject, by 8. P. Jackson, No. 
6, entitled, ‘ Wreck on the Coast near the 
Mumbles, Glamorganshire,’ shows a vessel 
cast on a rocky shore. The composition is 
clear and definite ; each item of the material 
having been apparently carefully wrought 
from nature ; but we think the importance 
of the ship and the cliffs is injured by the 
near masses of rock, and the tracery of the 
foam on the sea too formal. It is, however, 
a work of much excellence. There is also 
by this artist, No. 66, ‘A Squally Day ;’ 
and No. 67, ‘On the Coast of North Devon.’ 
No. 10. ‘The Burgh Strasse — Hanover,’ 
Wi.tuiam CALLow, is a section of the 
quaint street-architecture which prevails in 
that city, many of the old houses having 
moral precepts written on them. The 
drawing is picturesque and harmonious in 
colour ; the more modern spire, however, 
does not sort well with the old houses, 
No. 14, by Coptzy Fietpine, and entitled 
‘Shore Scene near Bembridge, with Culver 
Cliff, Isle of Wight, is one of those flat 
along-shore compositions in which this artist 
excels. The drawing is almost achromatic ; 
being painted in little more than a system of 
greys. The flatness of the shore isa perfect 
representation, and is well contrasted with 
the breakers—and the sky is even more 
successful. No, 27, by the same painter, 
is a subject of another kind, being a‘ View 
of Windsor Castle from the Great Park, the 
distances in which are charmingly charac- 
terised. The contributions of this artist are, 
as usual, very numerous. No. 36,‘ At Amalfi, 
Gulf of Salerno,” by T. M. Ricuarpson, 
presents a composition of ruins, trees, and 





cliffs, with fi of Italian ts, as if 
going to market. This, although careful, is 
somewhat rougher in surface than we have 


been accustomed to see in the drawings of 
this artist. No. 43, ‘On the Island of 
Capri, Gulf of Naples,’ is a small drawing 
of intense brilliancy ; and not less charming 
is No. 80, ‘Castle of Melissa—Calabria.’ 
No. 82, a composition by the same, is differ- 
ent in colour and manner from what we 
— oe comments to see, but yet a 
uction of hig tic feeling. No. 37 
‘The Outward Bountl at a... Joun 
— is . gre A os a vessel at anchor, 
} rongly to tell against the 
middle tint of the water: it is much the 
feeling of the artist to bring out his prin- 
Ci ager B 3 — a similar subject, 
. 45, entitle igrant Ship embarki 

Passengers in Plymouth Sound ;° in 4 
latter the story of the outward-bound is 
perhaps better sustained than in the 
former. No. 41, ‘Ben Cruachan, from 
Glen Orchy,’ W. C. Surru, presents a view 
of the mountain limited by the near objects, 


i bridge, trees, &., and each component mi 





brought forward in a manner equally 
vigorous ; the treatment being independent 
and full of apeaeee sentiment. No, 79, 
‘ Boats on the Beach, Hastings,’ is entirely 
in another vein, but distinguished by not 
less of interest in its particular class. No. 
166, ‘The Colosseum from the Palace of the 
Ceesars,’ evinces at least, on the part of the 
artist, a wide — = search of subject 
matter. No. 50, ‘The Water Meadows, 
Droxford, Hants,’ W. Evans, of Eton. 
There is very little of picturesque objective 
in this drawing ; it is an essay of effect, 
forcible and natural, and certainly more 
really interesting than the majority of other 
works hitherto exhibited by the painter. 
He exhibits a second subject from the same 
source. No. 56, by H. Gastineau, is ‘The 
Lake of Como,’ a work highly ela’ 
and, we are of opinion, the best which the 
artist has painted. No. 64, ‘A Well-known 
Spot—North Wales, J.P. Narre:. In the 
foreground of this drawing is seen a river 
flowing in a stony bed, backed by an almost 
perpendicular precipice. The nearer parts 
of the composition are real and sub- 
stantial, and the more remote are 
not less so; being sufficiently strongly 
marked to bring them too near. No. 105, 
‘Wells Cathedral, and No. 122, ‘The 
Gleaners,’ are also by the same hand. No. 
68, ‘Marino Faliero and the Spy,’ Cari 
Haae, is a work extremely powerful in 
colour, and striking in character, but the 
story is perhaps not very perspicuous. The 
old is seated, and the spy, wearing a 
black mask, is addressing him. The costume 
of the spy is tastefully selected and well 
put on. The most interesting ——- 
sition by this artist is No. 172, ‘His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
Got and His Serene Highness 
the Prince Leiningen returning from a 
Chamois Hunt in the Valley of the Inner 
Ries, Tyrol,’ the wy any of her Majesty. 
In this drawing, the two princes are pre- 
sented in the costume of the Tyrol, and 
brought in strong opposition to the 
sky. The background represents a 
of the wildest scenery of the Tyrol. Con- 
sidered as portraiture, it isa work of very 
high merit. There are also other produc- 
tions of this artist of extraordinary brilliancy 
and striking character, as, No, 127, ‘An 
Italian Peasant Girl;’ and No. 181, 
‘Remains of the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, 
at the Roman Forum,’ &. No. 77, isa very 
large and powerfully-coloured drawing by 
Joun Gi.sert, the subject of which is from 
the fourth act of “King Richard IL,” 
and entitled ‘ Richard II. resigns his Crown 
to Bolingbroke. We have not space to 
examine the work at the length that it 
justly demands. We can only say, that 
it is a picture of high-class excellence, and 
executed in the full force of the originality 
which characterises the works of the painter. 
It is worked nearly altogether in — 
colour; and has not, consequently, muc 
depth. We think also that the composition 
is somewhat crowded. All the heads oe 
endowed with appropriate expression, an 
are of the strongly-marked east which the 
artist usually paints. The fallen king is of 
course the prominent character ; but Boling- 
broke, it is submitted, might have been 
brought more forward. No. 87, ‘ Affection,’ 
Jos. J. JENKINS, is a —— of infinite 
sweetness, showing a French or Italian 
peasant family beneath an arbour formed 
of vine foliage; the mother being seated 
with her children, while the father is 
gathering the fruit. In this composition, 
the group of the mother and child constitutes 
a study of much sweetness ; the artist being 





eminently successful in pourtraying the 





better emotions of human nature. Two 
subjects of like character + Baa same 
artist, Nos. 214 and 223, ‘ English- 
Side of the Channel,’ and The French-Side 
of the Channel,’ are simple essays of much 
natural truth and fine executive taste. No.91 

by D. Cox is entitled ‘A Mountain ye 

representing a rugged passage o y 
scenery, brought forward under that aspect 
of portentous gloom, to which this artist 
especially communicates much of the lan- 
guage of poetic narrative ; but we regret to 
see the execution loose, even passing that 
limit of descriptive freedom beyond which 
there is nothing but confusion. No. 119, 
‘The Summit of a Mountain,’ has much of 
grandeur, but it is too indefinite. Other 
productions of this veteran artist are—No. 
78, ‘ Near Bettws-y-Coed, North Wales,’ and 
No. 79, ‘Mountain Rill.’ No. 100, ‘ Fishing 
Vessels leaving Yarmouth Harbour,’ E, 
Duncay, is a study of masterly knowledge 
and truth ; and No, 112 by the same, called 
‘Crossing the Bar,’ shows us a brig coming 
into harbour in a gale of wind, and witha 
fearfulsea. 'Thisis a drawing ofstriking effect. 
No. 109, ‘Ben Craachan, from the Moors 
above Dalmally, Argyleshire,’ by Grorcr 
Frirp, is a drawing powerful and charac- 
teristic. The subject is treated with a 
simplicity, which, to a certain extent, 
speaks for the veracity of the representa- 
tion. Other drawings by the same are No, 
150, ‘ Kilchurn Castle, Loch Awe ;’ No. 151, 
‘Near Southall,’ &c., which, like the first- 
mentioned work, are substantial in manner, 
and full of rich and harmonious local colour. 
No. 114, ‘The Vesper Bell,’ G. Dopeson, 
shows a ferry boat in which the passengers, 
as is usual in Catholic countries, utter a 
short prayer on hearing the Angelus. The 
composition is mellow and harmonious in 
its hues, and, like all the productions of its 
author, is distinguished by much elegance of 
feeling. No. 127, ‘An Italian Peasant 
Girl, Cart Haag. This is a study of a 
head, of original character, extremely 
brilliant in colour, and beautiful in finesse 
of execution. No. 131,‘ Bringing Home the 
Deer,’ Freperick Tay er, differs in little 
from most versions of the same subject 
which we have seen ; it is not so brilliant 
in colour as are usually the works of its 
author. In No. 231, ‘Highland Gillie with 
Deerhounds and Game,’ there is more of 
that feeling whereby the artist is so justly 
distinguished. No. 146, ‘ Hurstmonceaux 
Castle, Sussex ; from a Sketch taken in 
1817, F. Mackenziz, is a very highly 
finished drawing, representing the remains 
of, perhaps, the first brick-built edifice of 
its class in England. This drawing repre- 
sents it with & wet moat; the moat is now 
dry. No. 155, ‘Half-way Home,’ W. 
GooDALL, is a group of figures, mother and 
children, resting the wayside. They 
are remarkable for their substantial 

roundness, and good colour ; the drawing is 

throughout extremely careful. No. 175, 

‘The Challenge,’ D. Cox. A section of 
Welsh mountain scenery in which appear 

two bulls, one in a stream at the bottom, 

the other descending the hill-side. This 

composition is more definite than others we 

have mentioned. No. 200, ‘The Insepar- 

ables,’ J. Bosrock, is a it of a young 

lady with a dog, executed with much taste. 

On the screens hang ——_ draw- 

ings by Atrrep Frirr, Wittiam CaLiow, 

. C. Surrn, G. Dopeson, T. M. Ricuarp- 

sow, Maria Harrison, W. Hunt, O. Oakey, 

F. W. Tornam, H. P. Rivierz, Marearer 

Guuiies, G. Rosewpere, &. &c.; works which 

assuredly it would have afforded us pleasure 
to mention at length, were it not that upon 
this occasion our space is limited. 
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THE NEW SOCIETY, OF , PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 


exhibition of this Society was openéd 

tp pritate view on the 16th of March with 
a catalogue of three hundred and sixty-five 
works, the majority of which*are landscape 
subjects. We find the exhibitions of this 
society generally very equal ; certain of its 
members, year by year, amply vindicate and 
even increase their reputation. From the 
preas‘of other matter we cannot speak of 
the collection at the same length at which we 
usually consider this exhibition ; all wezcan 
do is very briefly to notice a few of the 
most prominent works. No. 8. ‘The Road 
Home,’ J. H. Motz, is a sea’ shore compo- 
sition, with a group of children—the same 
artist exhibits a view of Balmoral. Both 
of these are productions of much merit. 
No. 25. ‘ Bellagio, Lake of Como,’ T. 58. 
RowsoTuam, presents a view of the lake 
from an’elevated position above the town. 
It isa subject of much sweetness, treated 
with some skill, but the colour is too uni- 
formly warm. No: 22.‘ Coniston Lake ’ and 
‘ Winter’ and ‘Summer’ at Patterdale,’ by 
James Fauey, are characteristic’and agree- 
able drawings. No. 33. A drawing without 
a title, by Caartes Davipson, presents a 
section of landscape scenery with trees, but 
in the determination to work out in their 
purity the green freshness’ of naturd he 
rings his distance too near. It is never- 
theless a drawing of that class which 
refers solely to nature, and every point is 
highly meritorious, which cases us to 
forget the chique of Art. His. view of 
‘Barnard Castle’ is distinguished by 
grandeur, breadth, and fine sentiment, and 
No, 228. ‘Lane Scene with Cornfield’. is 
a work of the highest excellence »of its 
class:* No. 38, ‘Still Life,’ Mary Marcerrts, 
is a brilliant composition, consisting of a 
peacock, a water-jug, fruit, &. ; the same 
lady exhibits No. 79. ‘ Bacchanalian Hunt- 
ing Cup, Grapes,’ &c., and other works 
equally commendable... No. 48. ‘ The 
/ Happy Trio, by L. Hacue, is a drawing of 
unsurpassable brilliane y: it contains three 
figures, a lady seated at a spinnet; a 
gentleman with his back turned to the spec- 
, tator and playing the guitar; and an aged 
gentleman sleeping in the corner. The feel- 
ing of the picture is more purely Dutch than 
any we have seen by this artist. The lady 
in her red jacket is like a figure by Maes ; 
and the gentleman is like a figure’ in 
another work of the earlier Dutch conver- 
sation School of Art ; but in brilliancy of 
colour, exquisite drawing, composition, and 
chiar’oseuro, the work stands tnsurpassed in 
any sghool.” Another picture, by the same 
artist, No. 84, ‘Salle d’Armes in the Castle 
of Saltzburg.”. The apartment itself is 
nothing, the interest’ centres in the figures, 
which are costumed in the military equip- 
ment of the sixteenth century. One wears 
a full suit of plate-armour, and others 
the demi-suits of the troopers and men-at- 
arms of the period. Like the figures gene- 
rally of this artist -these are admirably 
conceived and disposed, and each points a 
character, This latter is a production of 
singular finesse in all:the resources 6f Art 
but it is inferior in interest to other similar 
compositions by the painter. No.°68,: by 
Hexey Warnes, is a single figure entitled 
An Augsburg Peasant Girl with Fruit for 
the Market.’ It is a very careful study, 
representing the subject crossing a small 
stream with a basket of fruit on her head. 
Other drawings are exhibited by the 
artist, but his principal composition is 
No. 236. ‘The Walk to Emmaus,’ in which 





are présented in a group the’ Saviour and 
the wo Disciples. In treatment the work 
is extremely simple : ‘the figures tell against 
the evening sky, and its flood” of light ‘is on 
the landscape; and having ‘their backs 
turned to it they are seen in shade and 
reflected light,—the’ Saviour’ is ‘very 
properly draped in a white robe, which is 
Saeed: to the darker habiliments of the 
disciples. It is a work of elevated and im- 
ressive’ character. No. 73. ‘Sherwood 
‘orest, Nottinghamshire, by W. Bennett, 
is a picturesque section of sylvan scenery, 
rendered with a truth strikingly natural. 
The bold manipulation of this artist is 
peculiarly adapted for the realisation of 
foreground material ; but the same handling 
and colour employed in glimpses of distance, 
bring them at once into the near ‘com- 
position.’ The artist exhibits many other 
works, as, No. 107,‘ The Deer Forest, Chats- 
worth, Derbyshire.’ No. 126,‘ Weedy Bank.’ 
No. 132,'‘Lane Scene, Surrey,’ &c. &.; all 
equally forcible according to their material. 
These are productions of great excellence ; 
but it is to be observed, that all the trees in 
them are oaks, and ‘the scale of colour em- 
ployed by the painter will never give him 
atmosphere. No. 96, entitled ‘ Sunset in the 
Mountains near Llanberis, North Wales,’ is 
by J. Cook.” It is extremely simple in com- 
osition, showing’ only a hill-side path, and 
in the distances, mountain masses opposed 
to the evening sky. * The light of the sun is 
subdued ; but nothing can be more successful 
than the evening sky and air."' The near 
objective is too pink: we feel the’ defect 
the more from the charming truth of the 
distances. No. 101, ‘The Decision by ‘the 
Flower, ‘by Epwarp  H.* CorsBoup, is 
derived from the passage"ifii Faust,—* Er 
liebt mich,’ er liebt»mich nicht,” in “which 
Margaret is represented as trying, according 
to the popluar test of plueking the leaves of 
a flower, the’ truth: of her lover. — Faust 
stands fondly by Her, and Mephistophiles is 
gallanting the old woman: «Although. we 
have never seen either in England, or else- 
where, any subject from Géthe’s most 
popular work, that did not ‘at’ once remind 
us of Retzsch, yet we must concede to this 
version all the praise which is really due to 
its author, from’ qualities which are indis- 
putably his own. - Margaret is a conception 
of much sweetness; and Faust as winnin 
a cavalier as Mesphistophiles himself could 
wish him to be. The picture is charming 
in drawing, colour, and appropriately de- 
scriptive in‘its properties. ‘The Magic 
Mirror,’ also by Corpoutp, is from the 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel,” the story 
of Surrey and “ Cornelius Agrippa;” the pic- 
ture is of extraordinary depth and power. 
No. 113, ‘The Peat Moss,’ Ropert Carrick, 
shows a group of Highland children dragging 
home a large corb full of peat. ‘It is an 
advance on the qualities of antecedent 
works.’ No. 119, ‘Evening on the North 
Devon Coast,’ by D..H. Mc Keway, shows 
the masses of the cliffs opposed to the light 
sky: It is a very common-place effect, but 
always agreeable when skilfully managed. 
No, 124, ‘The Fatal Statue, W. H. Kzaryey, 
is founded on the sad story of the sculptor 
Torrigiani, who was employed by Henry 
VII. We see him here breaking to 
pieces a statue of the Virgin which a 
Spanish » nobleman’ had commissioned, 
because the patron offered him an in- 
adequate remuneration—he is at the same 
time giving back the proffered gold. The 
figures are full of expression, and the story 
is extremely well told. No. 146, ‘Snowdon,’ 
T. Linpsay, has much grandeur, but it is 
heavy. No. 183, ‘Gurth and Wamba,’ W. 
K. Keene, is agreeable in colour and 
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in arrangement; but the: costume i 
that of the Saxon period. No, 178, Fowls’ 
Cuas.- H., WEIGALL, one of the accurate 
eengy compositions of this artist. No, 
195, ‘ Dirk~ Hatteraick in thé Cave,’ by the 
same artist, is a drawing of much power 
No. 254, Happy Times —Straw-p ting 
near St."Albans,” W.’ is a composition 
‘of ‘three Well-drawn ‘and carefully painted 
figures, and No. 264, ‘The Loiterers? is a 
small ‘ drawing ‘ of - quality eminently 
effective. No, 201, “The Carrara Meet 
tains from La’ Magra,” Cuartzs’ VAcuer, 
is a subject of much pictutestue beauty. 
No.’ 219, ‘The Nun,’ Jou “Ristene the 
subject from’thé postry of Rogers, presents 
a careful sttidy of the ‘sl ree carotee. 

CKEWAN, is 


not 


No. 242; ‘Durham,’ D.H. 
one of the most favourable views of ‘this 
truly grand cathedral‘ we have ever seen. 
No. 280. ‘The Singers,’ E. H. Weuyerr. ig 
a serial illustration of “The Singers,” by 
Longfellow, a multitude of ‘small ‘compo- 
sitions in one frame, many of which are of 
great beauty. Upon the screens are hung 
some charming ‘productions by James 
Faney, H. Mapiestoxe, Aaron PENLEY, 
Mrs. Harrison, Fanny Harris, Tios.’§, 
Rostys, F. Rocnarp, Fanny Sreers, Lovisa 
CorBAUx, even the ‘titles of which - we 
regret we are unable to give. wide 
On the whole; then, we may consider the 
exhibition of this society as perfectly satis- 
factory, and calculated to uphold its ‘high 
repute, and continue its popularity. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 


THE BRIDES OF VENICE. 
W. Etty, B.A., Painter. A. Linley, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture 1 ft. 11} in. by 1 ft. 7gin. © 
Ir might naturally be supposed that every 
judicious collector of modern Art would be 
desirous of possessing some specimens of. the 


-great colourist of the English Scliool ; but mer 


‘seéms to have’ been an especial’ favourite wi 
Mr. Vernon, for his gallery contains as many as 
eleven examples of his pencil, an undue propor- 
tion, and one in some measure to be deplored, 
when we remember that many artists, equally 
excellent in their way, are altogether excluded 
or inadequately represented. .Perhaps. we 
should lament this the less if all Etty’s pictures 
were worthy of his genius, but it is not so; we 
will not, however, now stop to point out the 
exceptions. 

His “ Brides of Venice” is certainly not one of 
them, for it is in every way a fine work’; it has 
fewer defects in drawing than many of his sub- 
jects show, the heads of the figures are, more 
refined, the composition is pleasing, and the 
colouring of the richest quality. The contrast 
between the two principal females. is more 
artistic than, truthful, if they-are intended as 
representatives of the “ dark daughters of Italy ;’ 
the nearer one is a fair girl, apparently of Saxon 
origin, but her delicate complexion and bright 
auburn hair fel/ admirably in opposition to the 
rich olive skin and deep black hair of her com- 
panion. The dresses of these two females are 
in excellent. harmony with the natural-hues of 
each respectively, and are heightened by the 
brilliant colours of the piece of tapestry depend- 
ing from the window, and the bri t green 
leaves of the yine that hangs above them. By 
the introductions of these accessorial objects, 
the painter has filled his picture with glowing 
tints. The figure in the background is a re 
tition of one we have seen in other works by 
this master. tt 

The scene is supposed to represent @ win ~ 
in Venice during the Carnival ; the group 0 
ladies are amusing themselves with surveying 
the motley crowd assembled below them. The 

icture bears a title to this effect a weer 
Lou issued at the gallery in Marlboroug 
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Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Access. of Q. Victoria, 1837. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL 
ART." 


2 Department of Practical Art has now 
jemi from its principal source at Marl- 
borough House, through the various channels 
that mark its progress in the Provinces, a position 
so important, as entitles it to be recognised as an 
established Government institution founded for 
/the welfare of the people generally. Tt has 
taken no inconsiderable time to impress those 
more immediately interested in the successful 
working of Schools of Design, how absolutely 
necessary they have become to the requirements 
of the age, and it could scarcely be expected 
that, till such conviction were felt, the indi- 
viduals so concerned would move one step to 
advance their progress. But the machinery is 
now fairly set going, and although some parts of 
our manufacturing districts still exhibit a degree 
of supineness in aiding its efficient motion, such 
indifference may for a time check, but cannot 
stop, the movement. = ae 
In preceding numbers of our publication,+ 
we entered at some length into the question of 
these Schools of Design, discussing their manifest 
‘utility, meeting the objections that many had 
brought forward against them, and showing how 
such a system should be worked to produce the 
results for which they were founded. In sub- 
sequent numbers we considered it a duty to 
express our candid opinion upon the appoint- 
‘ments of those gentlemen to whom had been 
confided the chief direction of the schools ; our 
task here was by no means an agreeable one, but it 
was one we were constrained to enter upon from 
the remonstrances which were constantly urged 
against these appointments by persons who, 
like ourselves, thought they would not conduce 
to the real interests of the Institutions. Arguing 
from past experience, we were justified in taking 
the view we then did, and if the issue, as now 
manifested to us, has falsified our predictions, 
we can only express our sincere gratification 
that it does so: we had no personal feeling in 
the matter; we wrote strongly, for the occasion 
seemed to require it, but we had no other object 
than to lend our feeble aid to secure for the | 
Government Schools of Design such able and 
active superintendence as should leave no chance 





of prejudicing their ultimate success. 

These preliminary observations we consider | 
necessary before entering upon a short analysis | 
of the “First Report of the Department of 
Practical Art,” which Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., the | 
General Superintendent, has recently submited | 
to Mr. Cardwell, M.P., President of the Board of | 
Trade. The report, with the appendix, fills an 
octavo volume, of about four hundred pages. | 
Mr. Cole thus introduces his subject :— 


“In fulfilment of the intention which the Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade upon 
organising this Department expressed of causing a 
Report to be prepared of its proceedings to the 
termination of the past year, in order that it might 
be presented to Parliament, I have the honour, as 
General Superintendent, to submit to you a sum- 
mary of those proceedings which have taken place 
under the directions of the Board of Trade, during 
the period from the commencement of the Depart- | 
ment in February 1852 until the close of that year. 
The present forms the first of the series of annual | 
reports, which will in future comprehend the pro- 
ceedings of the Department for a whole calendar 
year, 

‘* The necessity of reconsidering the system, and 
the working of the Schools of Design throughout 
the country, and the reasons which induced the 

joard of Trade to recommend to the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury the formation 
of this Department, are stated in a letter to the 
l'reasury, dated 29th January 1852, which was 
submitted to Parliament, with the estimates for 
the year 1852-3, A letter was addressed by the 
Superintendents of the Department to the Presi- 
cent of the Board of Trade, recommending certain 
principles to be adopted in the future management 
which it is unnecessary to reprint in this Report, 
&s it accompanied the estimates which Parliament 
was pleased to vote for the service of that year. In 


K. nteee fey we of the Department of Practical Art = 

‘ ( Her. Ma -—y —— of Parliament by command 
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Bpottion — s ... rinted by G. EL Eyre, & W. 
1 Vide Art Journal, 1852, pp. 16, 37. 


| of their production. 





the views developed in that letter the Board of 
Trade expressed a general agreement. 

“« The pro objects of the Department were 
classed under the respective divisions of—lst, 
General Elementary Instruction in Art, asa branch 
of national education among all classes of the com- 
munity, with the view of laying the foundation for 
correct judgment, both im the consumer and the 
producer of manufactures; 2d, Advanced Instruc- 
tion in Art, with the view toits special cultivation ; 
and lastly, the application of the Principles of 
Technical Art to the improvement of manufac- 
tures, together with the establishment of Museums, 
by which all classes might be induced to investigate 
those common aes taste, which may be 
traced in the works of excellence of all ages, 

‘‘In the first division, having reference to the 
promotion of an Elementary Knowledge of Form 
and Colour as a part of national education, the 
system will be conducted wholly by local agency, 
the Department merely assisting in the initiative. 
Inthe second, being the management of Local 
Schools of Practical Art (heretofore called Schools 
of Design), the action is principally local, subject, 
in only of the character of the instruction, 
to the control of the Department, so long as it con- 
tributes directly towards the expenses; whilst in 
the last, namely, the Technical Instruction which 
the Department is directly responsible for affording, 
the operations are conducted entirely by the De- 
partment, without the intervention of any local or 
other authority in the management. And under 
these three sections, with a fourth relating to 
points of General Administration, I proceed to 
report seriatim the proceedings which have taken 

lace. 

a As the Department has been formed only a few 
months, the work hitherto has been necessarily 
one of organisation, and of an experimental 
character, which must continue to attach to it for 
a considerable period; for it can only be by careful 
watching and experience, gained through some 
inevitable mistakes, that it will be possible to devise 
any system of instruction acceptable to all the 
interests which it is the duty of the Department to 
consult,—the interests of all ages, from the child to 
the adult, and of all classes, and affecting innu- 
merable relations between the artisan, the manu- 
facturer, and the consumer, in all the diversities of 
what is called taste, influenced by the state of their 
knowledge, ignorance, or prejudice.” 


Under the first head, that of “Elementary 
Instruction in Form and Colour as part of 
National Education,” we learn that, before the 
formation of the Department of Practical Art, 
the Board of Trade had entered into communi- 
cation with the Committee of Council for 
Education, and had offered to admit gratuitously 
to the Schools of Design, the masters or teachers 
of schools under the superintendence of the 
Committee of Council on Education; and 
supplies of elementary works on drawing, to be 
distributed at discretion, had been placed at the 
disposal of the masters of the Schools of Design. 
A sum of 2001, to provide examples, was 


| devoted to the purpose in 1851 and 1852. 
| Few local schools, however, cared to receive 


this gratuitous instruction, and the system, as a 
national one, was open to objection, inasmuch 
as it could only come into operation where 
Schools of Design happened to be located, and, 
moreover, had other contingent defects. Under 
these circumstances, it was determined to 
provide suitable examples for teaching the 
elements of form and colour, and to distribute 
them in all public schools throughout the 
United Kingdom, on condition that the appli- 
cants are willing to pay one half the prime cost 
This we consider a right 
principle, because a purchase is, in ordinary 
matters, generally more valued than a gift, and 
it has been found to work well, inasmuch as the 
supply has not yet been sufficient to meet the 
demand, The next step was to provide suitable 
teachers to instruct pupils in the use of these 
models: for this purpose Mr. J. C. Robinson, 
has been appointed as “training teachers’ 
masters,” and a class of masters and mistresses, 
to the number of seventy, meet once a week at 
Marlborough House to receive such instruction 
as will enable them to impart it to others. 
Arrangements are also in progress to enable a 
training master to visit teachers at public schools 
too far distant from the central locality. 

The Report then proceeds to notice the 
“Distinct Elementary Schools of Art.” The 
experience of the past having convinced the 





en 
superintendents that the : 
rendered by government to ecablich ad Re 
most localities, the less those localities Cols in 
such efforts by pecuniary contributi. yee 
found n to alter the cg that 
now if a town esire to have a distines shoe 
ye of 
elementary art, the first condition is, that the 
whole of their scholars should receive at least 
one lesson in drawing during the week, and each 
school must pay to the master attending not 
less than 5/. a year for such instruction : the 
premises for the school must be provided and 
supported at the cost of the locality, but the 
casts and models, &c., for instruction will be 
furnished by the Government at half their 
original cost. When these preliminaries are 
arranged, the Board of Trade will appoint 9 
trained master, and guarantee hi an income of 
701 a year, provided the pupils’ fees do not 
reach the amount : no pupil is allowed to enter 
a class who will pay less than 6d. a week, half 
of the sum, whatever it be, going to the 

Our space will not permit us to do more than 
take a rapid glance at the other subjects con- 
tained in Mr. Cole's report; in truth, detail 
is unnecessary, inasmuch as the pages of the 
Art Journal during the past year have already 
noticed much that we find here stated; such as 
the management and financial state of the pro- 
vincial schools prior to 1852, their financial 
position at the end of that year, and information 
respecting local museums. The metropolitan 
schools for males are next referred to, showing 
the increase in the number of students, the im- 
proved discipline in those establishments, and 
the cost of instruction. In the metropolitan 
female school, now domiciled in Gower Street, 
under Mrs. M‘Ian’s_ superintendence, two 
ladies holding scholarships, Miss Gann and Miss 
West, have been appointed to assist her. 

Under the h of “technical instruction,” 
Mr. Cole reports the proceedings which have 
taken place in reference to the establishment of 
“Special classes, lectures, the museums of 
manufactures, the collection of ornamental 
casts, the library, and scholarships.” Each of 
these subjects is amply enlarged upon, and its 
present position set forth. 

Lastly, we learn respecting the “General 
Administration,” that the system adopted in the 
“appointment of masters,” the public “ exhibi- 
tions of the works of students,” and the “award 
of prizes,” is applied to all the schools of the 
Department, both local and metropolitan. 

In concluding our short summary, we have 
no hesitation in saying that the plans suggested 
and carried out by the Superintendent, so far as 
the means at his command will allow, cannot, 
we think, fail of making the Department of 
Practical Art one of practical utility to the 
manufacturing interests of the kingdom. Time, 
in this, as in other matters, will test its efficiency, 
but there is everything to hope from the new 
and invigorating influences which now per 
vade it. 

We render to Mr. Cole no more than common 
justice if we describe his Report as exceedingly 
lucid, definite, and, as a whole, satisfactory ; 
and that it has removed many, if not all, 
the impressions we held in reference to his 
conduct of the establishment of which he is the 
head. 

He is a man of enterprise and energy : he has 
gained experience,—learning, as many teachers 
do, while instructing others; and we presume 
to caution those who differ from him against the 
impolicy of impeding his course by any ogee 
opposition. We are not unacquainted with the 
fact that, in the provinces, there are Naat” 
manufacturers arrayed against the practy ‘ 
proceedings of the Superintendent ; we — 
them to pause in their course. Mr. Cole | 
given a most valuable impetus to an institution 
notorious for its sluggishness: the exhibitions 
he has originated have influenced the public ; 
and we need not tell the manufacturers, ae 
find excellence in Art — it - absolu y 
necessary to instruct their customers. | . 
may not be altogether right, but he is mors 
in a wise direction, and if he be yor pry he 
peded now, we much fear that evil and 


will be the result. aoe 
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DRESS—AS A FINE ART. 


By Mrs. MERRIFIELD. 





PART V.—THE FEET. 


Tue same bad taste which insists upon a 
small waist, let the height and —- 
of the figure be what they will, decrees that 
a small foot is essential to beauty. Size is 
considered as of more importance than form ; 
and justly so if it is a sine gud non that the 
foot must be small, because the efforts that 
are made to diminish its size generally 
render it deformed. We have before men- 
tioned that to endeavour to diminish the 
size of the human body in a particular part, 
is like tying a string round the middle of a 
pillow, it only makes it larger at the 
extremities. It is so with the waist, it is 
so with the foot. If it be crippled in length 
or in width across the toes, it spreads over 
the instep and sides. The Italians and 
other nations of the South of Europe have 
smaller hands and feet than the Anglo- 
Saxons, and as this fact is generally known, 
it is astonishing that people of sense should 
persist in crippling themselves merely for 
the reputation of having small feet. Here 
again we have to complain of poets and 
romance-writers ; ladies would not have 
pinched their feet into small shoes, if these 
worthies had not sung the praises of “ tiny 


feet.” 
‘Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they fear’d the light.” 


Nor are painters—portrait-painters, we 
mean, and living ones too—it is needless 
however to mention names—entirely free 
from blame for thus ministering to vanity 
and false taste. They have sacrificed truth 
to fashion, in painting the feet smaller than 
they could possibly be in nature. 

But it is not only with the endeavour to 
cripple its dimensions that we are inclined 
to quarrel. We object in toto to the shape 
of the shoe, which bears but little resem- 
blance to that of the foot. We have heard 
a person say that they could never see any 
beauty in a foot. No wonder, when they 
saw none but those that were deformed by 
corns and bunions. How unlike is such a 
foot to the beautiful little—for little it 
really is in this case—fat foot of a child, 
before its beauty has been spoiled by shoes, 
or even to those of the barefooted children 
one sees so frequently in the street. Were 
it not for these opportunities of seeing 
nature we, in this country, should have but 
little idea of the true shape of the human 
foot except what we learn from statues. 
According to a recent traveller we must go 
to Egypt to see beautiful feet. It is impos- 
sible, he says, to see anything more exquisite 
than the feet and hands of the female 
peasants. The same beauty is conspicuous 
in the Hindoo women. 

Let us compare now the shape of the foot 
with that of the sole of a shoe. When the 
foot is placed on the ground, the toes spread 
out, the great toe is in a straight line with 
the inner side of the foot, and there is an 
opening between this and the second toe. 
The ancients availed themselves of this 
opening to pass through it one of the straps 
that suspended the sandal. The moderns on 
the contrary press the toes closely together 
in order to confine them within the limits 
of the shoe ; the consequence is that the end 
of the great toe is pressed towards the 
others, and out of the straight line, the joint 
becomes enlarged, and thus the foundation 
is laid for a bunion ; while the toes, forced 
one upon another, become distorted and 
covered with corns. 

One of the consequences of this imprison- 





ment of our toes is, that from being squeezed 
so closely together, they become useless. 
Let any one try the experiment of walking 
barefooted across the room, and while so 
doing look at the foot. The toes, when un- 
fettered by the shoes, spread out and divide 
from one another, and the body rests on a 
wider and firmer base. We begin to find 
we have some movement in our toes ; yet, 
how feeble is their muscular power, com- 
pared with that of persons who are un- 
accustomed to the use of shoes. The Hindoo 
uses his toes in weaving; the Australian 
sa is as handy (if the term can be 
applied to feet) with this member, as another 
man is with his hands ; it is the unsuspected 
instrument with which he executes his 
thefts. The country boy who runs over 
the roof of a house like a cat, takes off his 
shoes before he attempts the hazardous ex- 
periment: he has a surer hold with his foot 
on the smooth slates and sloping roof. The 
exercise of the muscles of the ‘oot has the 
effect of increasing the power of those of the 
calf of the leg ; and the thinner the sole, and 
the more pliant the materials of which the 
shoe is made, the more the power is de- 
veloped. Dancing-masters who habitually 
wear thin shoes, have the muscles of the 
leg well developed ; while ploughmen, who 
wear shoes with soles an inch thick, have 
very little calf to their leg. The French 
sabot is, we consider, better than the closely- 
fitting shoe of our country-people ; because 
it is so large, that it requires some muscular 
exertion to keep it in its place. We have 
frequently seen French boys running in 
sabots, the foot rising at every step almost 
out of the unyielding wooden shoe. Wooden 
clogs and pattens are as bad as the thick 
shoes of the country-people. When clogs 
are necessary, the sole should be made of 
materials which will yield to the motion 
of the foot. The American Indian’s mo- 
cassins are a much better covering for the 
feet than our shoes. 
If thick soles are objectionable by im- 
peding the free movement of the limb, 
what shall we say to the high heel which 
was once so popular, and which threatens 
again to come into fashion? It is to be 
hoped, however, when the effects of wearing 
high heels are duly considered, that this 
Spee custom will not make progress. 
t is well for their poor unfortunate votaries, 
that the introduction of certain fashions is 
gradual ; that both mind and body—perhaps 
we should be more correct in saying the 
person of the wearer and the eye of the 
spectator—are, step by step, prepared for 
the extreme point which certain fashions 
attain; they have their rise, their culmi- 
nating point, and their decline. The attempt 
to exchange the short waists worn some 
thirty or forty years ago, for the very lon 
waists seen during the past year, woul 
have been unsuccessful; the transition 
would have been too great—too violent: 
the change was effected, but it was the work 
of many years. The same thing took place 
with regard to the high head-dresses which 
were so deservedly ridiculed by Addison, 
and in an equally marked degree with 
respect to high heels. The shoes in the 
cut, after Gainsborough, are fair specimens 
of what were in fashion in his time. Let 
the reader compare the line of the sole with 
that of the human foot placed as nature in- 
tended it, flaton the ground. The heel was 
in some cases four and a half inches h h; 
the line, therefore, must have been in this 
case, a highly inclined plane, undulating inits 
surface, like the “ line of beauty” of Hogarth. 
The position of the foot is that of a dancer 
resting on the toes, excepting that the heel 
is supported, and the strain over the instep 





and contraction of the muscles of the back 
of the leg and heel must be considerable ; so 
much so we are told, that the contraction of 
the latter becomes habitual ; consequently, 
those persons who have accustomed them- 
selves to the use of high heels, are never 





FROM A DRAWING BY GAINSBORGUGH. 


afterwards able to do without them. It is 
said that “pride never feels - 3" we 
should think the proverb was made for those 
who wear high heels; for we are told 
although we cannot speak from personal 
experience, that the pain on first wearing 
shoes of this kind, in which the whole weight 
of the body seems to thrust the toes forward 
into the shoe, is excruciating ; nothing but 





WOMAN OF MYCONIA, 


fashion could reconcile one to such voluntary 
suffering. The peas in the shoes of the 
— could scarcely be more painful. 

t was with some surprise that we found 
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for a time; but, judging from past expe- 
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the funds of the nation. To the energy, zeal, | so that the public will have the best oppor 
and judgment of his Royal Highness Prince | tunity to judge of the elegibility and beauty 
Albert must be attributed so auspicious a | of their situation. 
beginning of this great national scheme, which 











from one point of view only. 

What pains we take to distort and dis- 
figure the beautiful form that nature has 
bestowed upon the human race. Now 
building a tower on the head ; then raising —————— 
the hee! at the expense of the toe: at one 
time confining the body in a case of THE EXHIBITION executed with masterly neatness of touch. 
epg mm rip eee it at the waist oF No, 8. ‘Ponte Sisto, Rome, J, GAMBIER 
like an hour-glass ; at another, surrounding TIN Parry, Esq. A sketch of the bridge, with 
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merit ; it is charming in colour, it is forcible 
without being at all heavy, the gradations 
are admirably maintained, and it is coloured 
with much brilliancy. No. 40 is a ‘Study 
of an Old Man’s Head, J. Hovutton, Esq. 
It is painted in oil, and is accurate in 
drawing, and life-like in colour—altogether 
an artistic performance. No. 55. ‘ Landes 
de Bayonne,’ by Miss Harrizet BoDDINGTON 
—is a firm and effective sketch in oil—in the 
manner of a foreign school. No. 60. ‘ Italian 
Scenery (composition),’ Miss AULDJo, is 
a conception in elegant taste, worked out 
with skilful manipulation. No. 61. ‘ View of 
the Alhambra, the city and Vegaof Grenada,’ 
Lieut. Tower, R.N. This is a very large 
drawing, affording a comprehensive view of 
the interior and environs of the city. It is 
everywhere full of complicated detail, the 
whole of which has been worked out with 
singular assiduity. No. 92. ‘Sketch at 
Haddon Hall, Miss Satvin. A water- 
colour sketch of much excellence—it is 
firm and masterly in execution and agree- 
ablefin effect. In No. 95, ‘Windsor Park,’ 
by the Lady C. Leaes, the castle at a 
distance is seen through an agroupement of 
near trees; it is very skilfully touched. 
No. 96. ‘The Alhambra, taken from San 
Christobal, looking over the Albaicin,’ 
Ricnarp Forp, Esq. This isa drawing in 
sepia, full of laborious pencilling though 
slight in manner; the — is one of 
great difficulty. No. 100. ‘The Cathedral, 
Abbeville” Lieut.-Col. STEPHENS, is a 
forcible drawing but too distinctly in two 
parts, the houses and the cathedral. No. 
108. ‘Lago d’Albano, from a sketch taken 
on the spot,’ T. MacDonaLD, Esq. This is 
in oil ; the subject under any aspect is always 
full of poetry, it is here perhaps too uniform. 

low in tone; the relief of light is weatel 
No. 116. ‘Spring, Miss BarKER. A study 
of a dog’s head; very accurately drawn. 
No. 125. ‘A Street ‘Scene in Minich— 
Middle Egypt, Mrs. RoBERTSON BuairE, is 
a sketch in oil of the town gate with figures ; 
it is executed in the manner of the French 
school. No. 126. ‘The Earl of Rosse’s 
Workshops, used in the Construction of his 
Great Telescope, at Birr Castle, King’s 
County, Miss Heyrierta M. Crompton. A 
picturesque combination made out in a firm 
and free manner and with satisfactory effect, 
with the exception of three formal bushes 
on the left of the picture. No. 130. ‘ Recol- 
lection of a Sketch by Miiller,’ H. Pruieav, 
Esq. This is a broad and simple sketch in 
oil; the lower section is extremely agree- 
able but the sky is heavy. No. 138. 
‘Winter, R. E. Garroop, Esq., conveys to 
us the impression of a Dutch picture ; it is 
in oil and in parts very minutely finished. 
No. 143. ‘At Penshurst, Kent, H. W. 
ALLFReY, Esq., contains groups of trees ; it 
is painted in oil with 


a good distribution of 


greater ee er of shade. No. 188- 
Elizabeth Castle, Jersey, P. Lizvre, Esq., 
is a drawing of much merit ; the castle is 
carefully made out. No. 193 contains two 
drawings, ‘A Well near Gasturi, Corfu,’ and 
‘Near the old One Gun Battery,’ both from 
nature, by Dr. Savace, Royal Artillery. 

These two drawings are masterly in touch 

and feeling. The subjects are simple, but 

they are rendered interesting b the manner 

of their execution. No. 189, ‘Monte Pelle- 

grino, Palermo—drawn on the spot from 

the Trinacria,’ Mrs. Brrpceman Simpson. 

The treatment and drawing of the mountain 

in this picture is admirable ; and the nearer 

sections of the composition are very 

werful, but some of the components are iso- 

ted by a too decided opposition. No. 185, 

contains three views by Viscount MaIDsToNE, 

two especially, on the field of Waterloo, are 

very interesting. No. 211. ‘ Knitting,’ Miss 

Awnwa Ricwarvs. A study of a girl knitting. 

The figure is judiciously relieved. No. 224, 

‘The Hastings’ Gate, Winchester,’ Miss 

Isapetta G. E. Jones. A good subject and 
carefully made out ; but it wants the relief 
of a breadth of shade. No. 232, ‘Madeiran 
Peasant Woman,’ Lady Susan VERNON 
Harcovrr, is a small full-length figure in 
come costume. No. 239, ‘Sherwood 
orest,’ RicHARD Roserts, Esq., is a passage 
of sylvan scenery, of fine character, executed 
in a manner powerful insomuch as to ive 
the trees roundness and massive form. No. 
236, ‘Berry Pomeroy Castle,’ by Mrs. 
Satvin, is a highly-successful study ; and 
No. 256, ‘In Betchworth Park, Surrey,’ 
Miss §. Srence, is a well-selected subject, 
executed with many agreeable es in 
colour. No. 312. ‘An Original Sketch of 
the Percy Shrine in Beverley Minster,’ by 
Miss BrERETON, effectively shows one of the 
most interesting ecclesiastical relics we 
possess. On the screens are many attractive 
drawings ; but want of _— must be our 
apology for not noticing them in a manner 
according with their merits. 
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Ir is our duty again to record the annual meet- 
ing of the friends and supporters of this 
Institution, and we do s9 on this occasion with 
more than ordinary gratification, as we find from 
Mr. Godwin’s Report that it is steadily, but 
surely, regaining the ground lost four or five 
years since. We had never despaired of such 
a result so long as its managers held on their 
course, as they have done, with energy and 
judgment. 

The report declared to us the following state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditure of the 
past year. 

Amount subscribed. + * 


Set apart for pictures and other prizes . 


. £13,348 18 0 
8001 0 0 


the material forcibly painted, but the forms | Cost of Engravings - 248 8 1 

are scarcely judicious. No. 147. ‘ Sketch of | Printin and other expenses, with reserve od 42 

the Lower Waterfall in Rydal Park, Weet-) “"PFOM™ * °° 706 
£13,348 13 0 


morland, Lieut-Col. Every CuayTon, is 
werful in effect but wanting in definition. 
0. 148. ‘A Sketch near Cold Harbour,’ 


W. Morty, Esq. The material here is 
extremely simple but it is very agreeably 
‘A Coast Scene 
Miss Emmty H. Marvyz, is 
masterly in chiaro’scuro, but the objective 

etch from 
Nature,’ Capt. Lumuey, 2nd Life Guards. 
of a child saying its prayers 
both figures are extremely 
and forcible ; an oil pic- 
ture of much excellence. No. 175. ‘Old | this sum Mr. 
TsaBetia G. E. 
Jonzs. This is a picturesque study, but the 


brought forward. No. 178. 
in Brittany,’ 


wants substance. No. 179. ‘A Sk 
This is a group 
to its mother ; 

well drawn, round 


Houses at Hastings, Miss 


firm pencilling requiresthe 


The sum set apart for prizes to be selected by 
the prizeholders themselves, was thus allotted : 
25 works valued at 10V. each, 20 at 15/.; 30 at 
200. ; 28 at 251. ; 28 at 400. ; 12 at 507. ; 15 at 
602; 12 at 800; 5 at 1002, ; 2 at 1507, ; 1 at 
92001, To these were added 5 bronzes, “ Satan 
Dismayed ;” 10 bronzes, “Boy at Stream ;’ 
30 tazzas in iron; 50 Parian statuettes, “ Soli- 
tude ;” 50 porcelain statuettes, “The Dancing 
Girl reposing;” 500 impressions of “The 
Crucifixion.” From the former statement it 
the subscriptions have this year 
of the last by about 4500., and 
Godwin assured his audience 
would have been considerably angmented if the 
principal engraving for the year, “The Sur 
render of Calais” had been completed at the time 
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agreed upon, so that impressions might have 
been issued when subscriptions were received. 

The arrangements of the Council for the 
future may be thus stated—“ The Piper,” after 
Mr. F. Goodall, A.RA., is completed ; and 
“ Coour de Lion,” after Mr. Cross, is 
very nearly so. Each subscriber for the ensuing 
ear will receive impressions of these two plates. 

e Council have in their hands a finished. late 
by Mr. Willmore, from the picture, “ Wind 
against Tide: Tilbury Fort ;” by Mr. Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A., the appropriation of which has 
not yet been determined on. They have also 
a plate, by the same engraver, from the picture, 
“A Water Party,” by Mr. J. J. Chalon, R.A. 
Many of the drawings intended to form a volume 
illustrative of “Childe Harold,” have been 
engraved, and others are in p A picture 
by Mr. Frith, A.R.A., “Scene from the Bourgeois 
ntilhomme,” has been placed in the hands of 
Mr. ire, to be produced in lithogra +" In 
continuation of the medallic series, Mr. B, Wyon 
has been commissioned to produce a medal 
commemorative of Vanbrugh, the architect of 
Blenheim ; and Mr. Carter, to execute a medal 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Some changes have been made in the Council, 
in accordance with the by-laws. The Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, and Lord Londesborough, 
heretofore ordinary members of Council, have 
been elected vice-presidents. Lord Chief 
Justice Jervis has ceased to be a member of the 
Council; and they have been deprived by death 
of the services of Richard Morris, Esq., one of 
the earliest members of the corporation, whose 
loss they much deplore. The vacancies have 
been filled by the election of Edmund Antrobus, 
Esq., John Britton, ., W. Carpenter, Esq., 
ont Major-Gen. Sir W. Herries. 

There was one passage in the report which 
we heard read with much regret, but certainly 
with little surprise. “The Council announced 
in their last report that they had addressed a 
communication to the Council of the Royal 
Academy, setting forth that it was very desirable 
to obtain for the principal prizeholders admis- 
sion to the private view of this Exhibition, and 
soliciting that a card should be sent for that 
purpose to every holder of a _— of 401. and 
upwards, The Council pointed out, what must 
have been evident, that they had no other 
motive in making this application than a desire 
that the funds subscribed through the Corpora- 
tion for the advancement of the fine arts, and 
the benefit of artists, should be expended in the 
manner best calculated to advance those im- 
portant objects. The Council now report with 
regret that the application was not successful. 
In reply, the secretary, Mr. J. P. Knight, said, 
he was ‘ requested by the President and Council 
to state, that the regulations of the Royal 
Academy do not admit of their complying with 
the recommendation of the Council of the 
London Art-Union,” It would thus seem that 
the Royal Academy is determined to uphold its 
exclusive character, and disdains to win public 
favour by any concession of ita antiquated and 

. lations,” even for the presumed 
advance of the Arts it professes to love and 
cherish. 

In conclusion we announce that the 2000, 
prize fell to the lot of the Hon. F. Lygon ; those 
of 1502. to B. Haynes of Ewell, and H. Wilson 
of Bury St. Edmunds; and those of 100/. to 
the Rev. H. Allon, of Canonbury ; C. Long, 
Euston Square; W. A. Richmond, Kensington ; 
Miss. M. Snee, Islington; and Yarrell, 
Ryder Street. In glancing over the list of the 
other fortunate holders of prize tickets, we find 
some of them resident in Boston, U.S. (3), Van 
Diemen’s Land, Philadelphia (3), Hobart Town 
Demarara, Lahore, Port Philip (2), 
Madras, another place in India, Toronto, 


Grenada (3), Jamaica, Springfield, US., New 
Orleans, Berbice, St. Lucia, orn, Cape 
Town, New Amsterdam, Porto lo, Cal- 


eutta, and New York ; a list of places sufficing 
to show the extensive workings of an Institu- 
tion whose destiny it is to circulate British Art 
over the civili of the earth. No 
ignoble mission is that in which the Art-Union 
of London is engaged: may it long prosper 
and be in health. 
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BIGNOR B. SANGIOVANNI, 


be wi h regret we have to record the death 
7 — om py modeller, found few able to 
compete with him in the truthfulness of form and 
outline, as well as spirit of conception and design, 
presented in the class of models which it was his 
uliar genius to produce. Sangiovanni was a 
self-taught artist; but his acute observation of the 
wild animals arourd him, and of men, if possible 
wilder, whom he encountered in his military wan- 
derings among his native mountains, served him in 
stead when, twenty-five a ago, a refugee 
in a foreign country, he sought and obtained an 
‘honest independence by the production of works 
which soon gained for him no small reputation. 
Benedetto Sangiovanni was born at Laurino, 
in the kingdom of Naples, in the year 
1781, His father was a physician, but died while 
the subject of this memoir was quite young. When 
nineteen years of age, his house was attacked by 
brigands; many of his friends were killed, his 
property i | and he himself escaped with 
considerable difficulty! and it is most probable 
that this early violence laid the ground-work for 
that war of extermination which Sangiovanni 80 
determinedly carried out against the brigands. 
Not long afterwards, he was treacherous) stabbed 
in the back, the weapon entering his right lung: 
this wound confined him to bed for many months. 
His aspirations had always been directed towards 
a military life; and when Murat became King 
of Naples, Sangiovanni entered the army. In 
‘ January, 1809, at the age of twenty-eight years, 
he was appointed Captain of the Company of 
Laurino, in the first battalion of the provincial 
legion of Cintra. While commanding the military 
post of Alicosa, in April, 1812, an English frigate 
attempted to surprise the legionaries stationed 
there by a sudden descent. After a short parley, 
in which Sangiovanni refused to accede to the 
proposals of the English commander, to give up 
quietly the vessels at anchor in the harbour, the 
frigate opened a fearful cannonade of shot’ and 
shell upon them; under cover of which a’ de- 
barkation was attempted. The resistance of the 
Italians, however, was so determined, that the 
attempt was abandoned. The attack lasted for a 
period of four hours. During the action, a shot 
penetrated the uniform of Sangiovanni, but without 
wounding him. A second attempt was made on 
the 8th of the following month, but the invaders 
were again beaten off. For these two actions, 
Sangiovanni received, on the 26th of August of the 
same year, the appointment of Captain Com- 
mandant of the chosen companies of the district of 
Sala. In the year 1819, he had gained so much 
the respect and esteem of those in power, that he 
was deemed worthy of knighthood, which rank was 
conferred upon him, and he became a member of 
the Order of St. George of the Reunion. At this 
point, the successful career of Sangiovanni began 
to decline ; and the remainder of his life presents a 
hard struggle against persecution and misfortune, 
His dislike to the unjust oppressions and tyranny 
of the Bourbons forced him into a more 
determined opposition; and during the two 


_ years following, he was engaged in completing 


the details of a most formidable revolt against 
the government, among the Callone Mobili 
which he commanded. This conspiracy being 
betrayed to the government, Sangiovanni was 
deprived of his honours, his pension as knight, 
and a large price was set upon his head. His 
haunts were well known to the peasants of the 
district, but, though to them the sum offered con- 
stituted a fortune, not one was found to betray 
the brave commander whom they all admired. 
For nearly three years he remained in conceal- 
ment, during which time he suffered the extremes 
of privation and anxiety, menaced frequently by 
the horrors of starvation, and enduring sufferings 
under which any less energetic man must have 
succumbed. His friends were so closely watched 
that they were often prevented from conveying 





| 
| 


food to him, lest they might thereby betray his | 
| house with his child at his back, from a long 


hiding-place; he dare not shoot the game which 
strayed around him in abundance, fearful that the 
report of his gun might be heard by his pursuers ; 
and even when he had killed food by other means 
he could not cook it because the smoke of a fire 
might lead to his discovery. His resting-place at 
night was in the branches of come tree to avoid 
being torn to pieces by the wolves that infested 
the neighbourhood. The latter part of his con- 
cealment was in the city of Naples itself, but he 
was little better off there; for though his personal 
sufferings were somewhat less, he was in continual 
danger of surprise, and it was with the utmost 
Cifficulty he succeeded in eventually escaping 





Arrived in London he found himself without 
money, without an occupation, not knowing a 
word of English, and too proud to apply for the 
pittance which benevolence had collected for the 
relief of the numerous refugees whom political 
storms had thrown on ourcoast. It was then that 
necessity induced him to put in practice an art 
which may be said to have lain dormant from his 
youthful years. He produced to the public some 
spirited groups having reference to his association 
with the brigarids, and adopted the line in which 
he afterwards excelled, that of the delineations of 
animals, making a place for himself in this style 
of sculpture, the vacancy in which it will be diffi- 
cult to fill.. In 1832, Sangiovanni took up his 
residence in Paris, where he lived quietly and 
modestly in the Rue de la Madelaine, making a 
living by his talent as oo mops He had not 
cantina here many months when the French 
government was induced, on calumnious misre- 
presentations, to forward him a passport, by which 
he was commanded to quit Paris in 48 hours, and 
the territory of France in twenty days, leaving by 
way of Marseilles. In vain he ze an exten- 
sion of time, urging the impossibility of selling his 
models at so short a notice, even at a great sacrifice, 
The only relaxation which he obtained was per- 
mission to leave France by Boulogne, and he again 
obtained a safe refuge'in England. Some time 
after this he visited Florida, where he was kindly 
received by Achille Murat, who was established 
there, and who was véry desirous that he should 
stay; he however soon returned to England, and 
laboured incessantly at. the art which became 
his ‘sole support and dependence. He worked 
with great rapidity, and produced many models of 
avery superior order. About five years ago he 
had the misfortune of being run over by a 
carriage ; his thigh was broken,“and as the bone 
never united, he was quite incapacitated from 
travelling. Soon after this he quitted London 
and settled permanently at Brighton. Some time 
ago the ban of exile had been removed, and he 
would probably have. returned to his native 
country to end his days in peace, but for the 
infirmities which chained him to a spot. After 
suffering severely for several months, he died at his 
residence in Clarence Place, Brighton, on Wed- 
nesday, April 13; 1853, aged 72° years. 


—_——_~s>--— 
THE VERNON GALLERY. 


THE WAY-WORN TRAVELLER. 
Sir A. W. Callcott, Painter. A. Heath, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture 6 in. by 5 in. 
Ir pictures were estimated by their size, this 
would indeed be of little value, as its dimensions 
are most insignificant ; it is indeed the smallest 
work in the Vernon collection, but it has 
qualities which entitle it to consideration. 

The most obvious suggestion that would 
enter the mind of one acquainted with the 
works of Callcott is, that a picture so altogether 
foreign to his style should have come from the 
hands of this classic landscape painter; on this 
account it may be regarded as one of those 
“curiosities ” of Art we occasionally meet with. 
Artists sometimes, but rarely with profit, travel 
out of their ordinary courses, to experi- 
mentalise in a new sphere; possibly Callcott 
had no other motive when he sat down to carry 
out his ideas of the “ Way-worn Traveller.” 

We have no clue to the’ date of the work, but 
it is doubtless an early production, as it stands 
in such entire contrast with everything else he 
did, so far as our observation extends. We 
much question whether, liad he attempted such 
a subject after his fame was well established, he 
would have so treated it, for there are parts that 
seem to imply indecision of design. 

But the story of the traveller is sufficiently 
and effectively told: he has arrived at the 


journey over the moor, above which the moon 
is just rising, but not yet high enough to illu- 
minate the darkness. We should infer from 
his action that he is imploring a night's shelter 
In some outhouse attached to the humble 
dwelling, and there is a kindly expression in 
the face of the younger woman that implies 


| sympathy with his way-worn condition. 


The picture is sketchy in manner, as if it 
were painted only as an experiment ; but it has 
a truly Rembrandtish effect, by the figures 
being lighted up from the interior of the cottage. 





SL a erred cia, 
ART IN THE PROVINCES, 





GLascow.—A report has just been i 

the proceedings at the eighth sagt ane ¢ 
the Government School of Design in this city bela 
on the 5th of April. The committee of man 

ment report that the prosperity of the institution 
continues unabated. The total number of students 
on the books last year was 911; this year the total 
is 948, showing an increase of 37. The number of 
applicants whom it has not been possible to admit 
from want of room, amounted to forty the first night 
of the season, October, 1852, and from that time 
the applicants for elementary instruction exceeded 
the existing accommodation, and ever since every 
place in the elementary class has been filled. To 
aid in the object government has in view, the com. 
mittee announce that they have established a 
normal class for teaching the elements of jrawing 





to masters of schools. Instruction in this cl i 

be afforded gratis. ° The income for the one cour 

Agger rant, yp and fees, has 
n 2, . Lés. - and the expendi 

by 9834. 10s. 6d. pontine tee 

Bewtrast.—The annual meeting of the sub- 
seribers and friends of the Belfast Government 
School of Design was lately held in the Institution 
College Square North. * Mr. R. B. Houston took 
the chair, and the secretary read the report, from 
which it appears that the school continues to pro- 
gress steadily and satisfactorily. The number of 
pupils on the books shows an increase over last 
year; ard the total now included in the public and 
private classes is 212, being 152 in the foams and 
60 in the latter. The average attendance has als} 
been much more regulary than at any former period, 
Applications continue to be made by manufacturers 
who are desirous of employing pupils, either 
temporarily or permanently, as designers and 
draughtsmen ; and an opportunity of displaying 
the acquirements, in decorative colouring, of some 
of the students, was afforded at the late meeting of 
the British Association in Belfast, when the local 
committee of that body asked and obtained the 
assistance of a few pupils, who ornamented the 
rooms in which the general evening meetings were 
held, with illustrations from Flaxman, in dis- 
temper. The report attributes the successful 
progress of the school.in no small measure to the 
teaching of the head-master, Mr. Nursey, and his 
assistant Mr. Wood. The finances are described 
as being in a healthy position. 

MANCHESTER. — Cardinal Wiseman recently 
delivered a lecture in this city—for it has lately 
become entitled to assume this dignified rank—on 
the Arts of Design and Production. His Eminence 
spoke for three hours in a style of eloquence and 
with a knowledge of his subject, that must have 
highly gratified, while it instructed his hearers, 
who were principally Romanists of Manchester 
and Salford. The object of the lecture was to 
increase the funds for the education of the Catholic 
poor of these places. The creed of Art is universal, 
and we are glad to see it contributing to popular 
education, which must ever lead to truth, whatever 
the religious faith of its promulgators. 

The annual report for the past year of the 
School of Design in this place, but which now 
and for the future is designated as the ‘* Man- 
chester School of Art,” isin our hands: but we 
can do little more than express our gratification 
upon the satisfactory position of the institution, 
which seems in every way to be answering the 
purpose for which it was established. No more 
evident proof of this can be adduced than the fact 
that a gentleman of Manchester has offered a prize 
of 1007. to the pupil best entitled to receive it, to 
enable him to pass a year in Italy, to afford oppor- 
tunity for studying the works of the great masters 
of Art in that ages A plan is in agitation for 
incorporating the ‘‘ Manchester School of Art 
with the ‘‘ Royal Manchester Institution” oF 
“« School of Painting,” &c, While speaking of the 
latter, we may remark, that its report for the past 

ear is likewise most satisfactory ; the sales at the 
Tast exhibition reaching considerably more than 
20002. The prize of 100 guineas, offered by the 
society for the best oil-painting, was awarded to 
Mr. Cope, R.A., for his picture of ‘* The Marriage 
of Griselda,” and the ‘“*‘ Heywood Gold Medal” to 
Mr. Louis Haghe, for his water-colour drawing of 
‘The Audience Chamber of the Magistrates du 
Franc de Bruges.” The council propose to give, 
during the present year, two prizes of 50 guineas 
each for the two best pictures in oil; and the 
Heywood Silver Medal,” with 20 guineas im 
money, for the best water-colour draw ing. 

We rejoice to note that similar estiatactory, 
Reports emanate from nearly all the schools 0: 
the Provinces. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





ARts.—The opening of the French salon has 
nee postponed till the 15th of May, too late 
for notice in our present number; but our corres- 

ndent informs us the jury, as in last year, have 
acted with the utmost severity, rejecting pictures 
by excéllent artists,—artists who have gained the 
“Prix de Rome,” and the honorary medal ; who 
have paintings in the public galleries and commis- 
sions from government. When we consider there 
is in Paris only one annual exhibition of painting, 
and this cut down to seventeen hundred, or at 
most two thousand objects, painting sculpture, 
engraving, bronzes, &c. &c., it certainly is insuffi- 
cient for a country so far advanced in Art as 
France. The composition of the jury, which con- 
sists of an almost equal number of artists and 

overnment officials, has also caused much dissatis- 
dennnds statue has been erected, at Marseilles, 
of Bishop Belzunce, celebrated at the time of the 

lague which decimated that town : it is in bronze, 

y M. Ramuz.—The French school established at 
Athens, continues its interesting labours on the 
restoration of the monument of Lysistratus; the 
Temple of Minerva at Sunium; of Apollo at 
Phygalia,&c. M. Guerin, aided by the Turkish 
Governor, has been able to examine one of the most 
wonderful works of antiquity—the tunnel pierced 
by Eupalinus of Megera, (Herod. book 3, ch. 60), 
which brought water to the capital of the island. 
Interesting discoveries would no doubt also have been 
made on the site of the temple of Juno, but for the 
avaricious demands of the owner of the ground.— 
The sale of ‘“‘ Decamps’ Sketches,” unfinished 
paintings, numerous copies by various artists, also 
of several paintings by contemporaries, arms, 
furniture, &c., of his atelier, brought together a 
large company, and realised immense prices.—The 

ortrait of the Pope, painted by M. Goyet, has 
coee hung in the Tuileries; a copy, half-length, 
hasalso been placed in the Hétel de Ville.—The 
Salon de |’Empereur was to have been decorated 
by Horace Vernet for thirty thousand francs; in 
consequence of the retirement of this artist to 
Algeria, it was offered to Delaroche, who refused 
to undertake it: the sum was then doubled, and 
sixty thousand francs offered to Ingres, who has 
accepted the work.—The exhibition of the articles 
manufactured at Sévres, Beauvais, and Gobelins, 
exhibited here by order, have drawn great crowds, 
and elicited general admiration : no doubt at Dublin 
they will havethesameeffect. After being exhibited 
abroad, they are to be brought back forthe Universal 
Paris Exhibition in 1855, although that building 
has not yet shown itself above ground. The eques- 
trian statue of Napoleon I., by the Count de 
Nieuwerkerke, for Lyons, is to be reproduced and 
placed on one of the sites of Napoleonville. 

ANTWERP.—The Baron Wappers has resigned 
the direction of the academy in this city. Messrs. 
De Keyzer and Gallait have each been proposed as 
his successor; but both these eminent artists have 
declined the appointment, and it remains uncertain 
who may accept the future management of this 
important institution, which numbers at the present 
time upwards of twelve hundred students. 

On the late visit of her Majesty to Antwerp, 
Monsieur Jacob Jacobs received a commission from 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert to paint him a 
picture. The subject is the ‘‘Golden Horn at 
Constantinople.’ It has arrived in England, and 
formed a birthday present from the Prince to her 
Majesty on the ate anniversary. 

GuENT.—The Royal Academy of Ghent and her 
other artistic and literary associations have become 
amalgamated into one Society, under the title of 
the ‘‘ Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts 
in the City of Ghent.” From this fusion it is 
expected that the forthcoming Exhibition of 
Modern Art will prove unsually splendid in this 
ancient city, now become the “‘ Manchester” of 
Belgium from the vast establishment of its cotton 
manufactures. The artists of all countries are 
invited to exhibit their performances, and for those 
of the British school who may be disposed to con- 
tribute every expense of packing transit (and 
return, if unsold) will be guaranteed as in the last 
year’s exhibition at Antwerp. Mr. H. Mogford, 
F.S.A., Honorary Member of the Society, will 
afford every information that may be required on 
the subject: his address is 104, Denbigh Street, 
Pimlico. 

We weeny | hope that many British artists will 
contribute to this and to other continental exhibi- 
tions, the result cannot be otherwise than bene- 
ficial; a cordial understanding promoted by better 
acquaintance, must be very salutary in its influ- 
ence upon Art. The painters of Germany, France, 
and Belgium, have already given us good examples, 
by their aid in Dublin, 











EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 
MODERN GERMAN ARTISTS, 





An exhibition of German Art is now open at 
No. 168, New Bond Street, containing fifty pro- 
ductions of modern painters. The strength of the 
collection lies principally in landscape, though 
there are figure compositions of high merit : but 
these are not numerous. The subjects of some 
of the most remarkable of the landscapes are 
passages of Norwegian and Italian scenery, and 
composition. Some of the Norwegian views 
resemble very much our Highland loch and 
mountain combinations; there are also Alpine 
subjects rendered with masterly truth and 
infinite feeling. In looking at those works we 
acknowledge at once the influence of some of 
the greatest authorities in open landscape and 
closer sylvan subjects, but we humbly submit 
that that excellence which is won by imitation 
of this or that great master can be at best only 
secondary : but if we strive to imitate nature 
by the same means which he pursued, the 
result must be originality. In a “Convent near 
Rimini,” by Oswatp AcHENBacH, there is 
breadth, freedom, and substantial painting, but 
the effect is vitiated by a too importunate light 
in the foreground. “ A Peasant’s Funeral at the 
Sogne Fiords—Norway,” is an impressive work ; 
the figures are by A. TrpEMAND, and the land- 
scape by H. Gupg. The figures are freely and 
crisply touched, and the peculiar character of 
the locality is carefully described. “A Scene in 
Norway—approaching Thunderstorm,” by A. 
Lew, carries the eye to broken and graduated 
distances of alternating lake and mountain, seen 
under a charming qualification of light ; 
“ Norwegian Fiords,” by the same painter, is 
similar in feeling, and not less successful. An 
Italian subject, by whom painted we do not 
know, (in which two peasant boys are about to 
kill a snake) is rendered in a masterly manner, 
but the means of the effect is too obvious: the 
near dark mass is isolated, and too arbitrary. 
“ A Swiss Waterfall,” by A. Scnutren, is a bold 
and firm essay, the manner of the work is 
admirably adapted to the subject; and in “A 
Landstorm,” by Prorgssor Scarrmer, the 
description of the influence of the wind on the 
trees is full of truth, “An Incredulous 
Audience,” by Henry RItrer, appears to be a 
scene in some cabaret at Havre; it is full 
of grotesque narrative,—the person® are 
various, well conceived, and qualified to figure 
in such a scene. A higher class subject is 
entitled “Charles I. at Naseby,” by W. Camp- 
HAUSEN; the immediate incident is derived 
from Clarendon, who states that when Charles 
was personally about to lead the guards against 
the parliamentary forces, Lord Carneworth 
seized the king’s bridle, turned his horse’s head, 
and the troops followed, filing off to the right. 
The resemblance to the king is not very accu- 
rate, but the work is spirited and the dispositions 
are skilful. ‘ Norwegian Peasant Children,” by 
A. TIDEMAND, is a picture of great power ; it is 
a group of two children seated in an open land- 
scape; they are heavy in character, but the 
finish and effect of the work are admirable. 

Another small figure picture, ‘“‘ The Trumpeter’s 
Children,” by A. Srecert, is charming in colour 
and composition; it still reminds us of the 

Dutch conversational school, but it is qualified 

by much original excellence. “A View off 
Funchal, in the Island of Madeira,” by C. 

HILpEBRANDT, although a production of great 

power, is not equal to others of his late works. 

The collection contains also a small “Ecce 

Homo!” by Proresson Micke, very carefully 

executed ; a “Study,” by C. Sonn; “ Sunday,” 

A. Siecert; and works by Weser, HuBNEr, 

Kraus, Bopom, Grar V. KaLkreutu, &c. Xe. 

We observe with much pleasure that her 

Majesty has purchased some of the best land- 

scapes, and others are the property of the Earl 

of Ellesmere. It is proposed to constitute this, 

we believe, an annual exhibition. We give it a 

cordial welcome—although, perhaps, strictly 

speaking, it may be a trade speculation. To 

make British artists acquainted with the modern 

German school is a boon of magnitude. 


THE EXHIBITION 
OF ART AND ART-INDUSTRY 
IN DUBLIN. 





Our readers are aware that the Exhibition 
in Dublin was opened on the 12th of May. 
It is not, however, our present intention to 
describe it, for as yet it is very incomplete ; 
and we shall postpone till next month the 
duty of introducing to our readers the sub- 
ject at sufficient length: we now therefore 
merely record the fact. The Viceroy, the 
Earl of St Germans, on the day appointed, 
accompanied by his state-officers, the 
Knights of St. Patrick and other peers, the 
Judges, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
the Committee, and several distinguished 
strangers, went through all the formal 
arrangements, and declared the Exhibition 
opened, “ praying Almighty God to bless and 
— the undertaking.” 

The ceremonial was most impressive. 
There seemed to prevail over the assembly, 
numbering at least fifteen thousand of the 
élite of the Irish metropolis, a solemn feelin 
of hope, that “peace and goodwill,” as well 
as commercial prosperity, might arise out 
of this—the first great effort for Ireland, in 
which all her people of all grades and all 
creeds were unanimous; and a firm con- 
viction that no event had ever occurred in the 
country, so pregnant of good to its future. 

The only peculiar incident of the day 
was the conferring the honour of knightho 
upon Mr—now Sir John — Benson, the 
architect: it is understood that a similar 
honour was proffered to Mr. Dargan, but 
declined by that gentleman. It is rumoured, 
however, that a loftier distinction is reserved 
for him ; but, “honours” have been already 
lavished upon him by the grateful affection 
of his fellow-citizens, and indeed of a whole 
people; for to him, beyond all question, 
was mainly due the glory of this day,—truly 
“a great day for Ireland !” 

Mr. Dargan must be as very & of listening 
to praise, as was Aristides of hearing him- 
self named “the just ;” but it is impossible 
to treat this subject even in a limited space, 
without describing this gentleman as a vast 
benefactor to his country. His creation of 
this exhibition forms but one (and by no 
means the largest) of Lis claims to the 
gratitude of his country ; suffice it, that for 
a very long period, he gave daily employ- 
ment to no less than sixty thousand men ; 
and he who finds for the Irish productive 
and remunerative labour may be, indeed, 
described as the benefactor of Ireland. 
When he devised this especial work, to 
exhibit the productions of industry for the 
instruction of his countrymen, he calculated 
upon a considerable loss of money : we have 
reason to believe he will not lose a shilling ; 
he will have done all the good it was pos- 
sible to do without pecuniary sacrifice ; and 
we feel assured he will rejoice at this, not 
from any selfish feeling, but solely as proving 
the wisdom of the experiment, and the un- 
equivocal evidence it will supply, of public 
appreciation and the advantages which, 
consequently, the public will derive from it.* 
And it is to this especial point we at 
this moment desire to address our remarks, 
At no time during the last fifty years has 
there been so favourable an opportunity for 
the English to visit Ireland: the people 
there are in the best possible humour; the 
business of the agitator has ceased: his 
stock in trade is exhausted; there is no 


* It is proper to remark, however, that under no 
circumstances will Mr. Da derive ony pecuniary 
advantage from the Exhibition: he may lose, but he 
cannot gain :—this was his own positive stipula- 
tion from the outset. 
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theme to excite animosity or to promote 
discord: the Irish are fully alive to the 
value of importing English enterprise and 
of inviting English capital: * the Saxon 
10 longer regarded as the enemy: and 
the proverb which intimates the strangers 
> nk wn has never been more emphatic 
in its force than it is today. Add to this, 
that in all the leading districts of the 
Island preparations have been made for 
the comforts of visitors, and that its 
beautiful and magnificent scenery will be 
seen under circumstances that deprive it of 
any drawback. 

The occasion of the exhibition will, there- 
fore, attract to Ireland crowds from England: 
they cannot fail to be delighted with the 
tour, and we repeat here what we have so 
often said during the last ten or twelve 
years, “For every Visitor TO IRELAND, 
TRELAND WILL RECEIVE A New Friend!” * 
Add to these temptations that of the small 
expense at which the visit may now be 
made: Tourist tickets are issued at singu- 
larly small cost ; these tickets are available 
for one month: they give the right to 
reductions in charges upon all the Irish 
railways: priority of claim to all places 
upon coaches and cars: they ensure atten- 
tion and civility everywhere—as the 
indications of strangers: in short they are 
as letters of recommendation which entitle 
the holders to first thoughts at all times 
and in all places. 

We have assigned as a reason for a 
comparatively limited notice of the Exhi- 
bition that it is—or rather was when we 
left Dublin on the 20th of May—very 
incomplete ; the workmen were busy in 
arranging stalls: the exhibitors were 
patiently awaiting the means to arrange 
their collections: and, in short, all was 
preparation—but nothing more. Enough 
was shown, however, to justify the assur- 
ance that by this time the whole scene is 
one of unparalleled interest ; less extensive 
than the “Great Exhibition of 1851,” it is 
more condensed, and more easily to be 
comprehended and studied. A visit to 
Ireland with this view alone will afford a 
more than ample recompense ; and sure we 
are that at least a hundred thousand 
persons from England will this year visit 
[reland—a very large proportion of them 
for the first time: the good that must 
hence arise to Ireland—and consequently to 
England-—is incalculable. 

There is one division of the Exhibition, 
however, which may be described as com- 
pleted—or very nearly so—we allude to the 
collection of pictures. The indefatigable 
zeal of the secretaries—Mr. C. P. Roney, in 
Germany, France, and Belgium, and Mr. 
John Deane in London—succeeded in 
bringing together so large and excellent 
an assemblage of works of modern Art as 
to be absolutely astonishing. The several 
schools of Europe are therefore so repre- 
sented as at once to exhibit their pecu- 
liarities and advantages: it seal be 
impossible to form so just an estimate of 
them as may be here formed, without 
visiting all the leading capitals of the 
continent ; not even then, for it is after all 
only in private galleries that the best 

wroduetions of living artists can be seen. 
lere then are assembled the choicest efforts 


is I 


Our readers will perhaps permit us to io : 

a series of Four Rane ad, FOR mane toon tee 
prepared especially for Tourists, by Mr. & Mrs. 8. C 
ow a These books have been compiled by them 
— y trom their volumes entitled “Ireland: its 
~~ 4 Character,” published in 1841—2 and 3: 
ree eel 80 arranged as to supply all needful 
— . , up to the present time, of rv mites, railways, 

*, &. &. Each volume contains a frontispiece 
& map, and about one hundred engravings on wood. 
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of the best masters of Europe—to owed 
and to teach! The result must be highly 
beneficial in forming or improving taste ; 
instruction must go hand in hand with 
delight in this gallery of the fine pictures 
of the world. 

Honour to those generous and considerate 
“Collectors” who have lent them for this 
holy and unselfish purpose. Our own 
gracious Queen led the way: and her 
example has had imitations among the most 
illustrious of her subjects. Upon this topic 
we shall comment more at length hereafter : 
but we should neglect our duty if we omitted 
to express the gratitude of the —z to 
the King of the Belgians—who has done 
honour to his own country as well as to 
ours, by his many contributions of the 
Belgian school, which cannot fail to be 
largely elevated by these evidences of its 
high genius. 

For the present, then, we bid this most 
agreeable topic farewell : within the coming 
month, our report will be tested by many 
thousands of our countrymen: we promise 
them a rare treat—not only in the Exhibi- 
tion, but in the several attractions of 
Ireland: we have no fear of disappointing 
any: and in repeating the prayer of the 
Lord Lieutenant, that “ Almighty God will 
bless and prosper the undertaking,” we 
pray also that it may be made the means 
of cementing more closely the bond of union 
between thetwo countries—making England 
and Ireland more thoroughly one—for of 
a surety that which prospers the one must 

rosper the other: the interests of both 
ate mutual and inseparable.* 


—_———— 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Art anD THE Crry or Lonpon.—Next to 
that memorable passage of the “ Queen’s speech,” 
which delighted all who love Art, and see in its 
influences the best and truest sources of refine- 
ment and happiness, no event has occurred, in 
connexion with this subject, so encouraging as 
that which it is now our pleasant duty to record. 
The Lord Mayor of London has addressed the 
following letter to all the leading municipal 
authorities of the kingdom :— 


‘* Mansion House, May 9, 1853. 


‘« Srn,—The great desire of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment to carry out the recommendation of her 
Majesty the Queen, in her speech on the opening 
of parliament, that endeavours be made to promote 
the study of science and art, and the deter- 
mination evinced by Manchester, Birmingham, and 
other important cities and towns to co-operate with 
the government, have led me to believe that great 
good would result from a meeting of the chief 
municipal authorities of the country, to consider 
how they may best aid and direct this movement 
in their several localities and ensure uniformity and 
system in their proceedings. 

“Should it be in your power to attend a con- 
ference, to be held for this purpose, at the Mansion 
House, on Wednesday, the 8th June, at one o’clock, 
I shall hope for ae of your company at 
dinner on the preceding evening at six o’clock ; 
and also that you will able to take part in a 
conversazione to be held on the evening of June 
the 8th. 

‘* Begging the favour of a reply by the 16th inst., 
I have the honour to be, sir, your very obedient 
servant, Tuomas CHALLIS,” 





* It is understood that Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, intend to visit 
Ireland during the summer : indeed there could have 
been from the first little doubt that they would do so. 
Independent of the deep and affectionate interest Her 
Majesty feels in all matters that may promote the 
welfare of her subjects, His Royal Highness may 
this Exhibition as one of the fruits of his enlightened 
project and zealous working for the benefit of his 
meg a as —— at = Great Exhibition of 1851. 
May the generous Prince find every year giv i 
additions evidence of his wisdom and pt mes m3 
surety, these kingdoms have already rea a large 
harvest of profit from the consequences of his exertions. 














This is indeed a move of mighty im 
pregnant with immense good. The 
of London and the City magnates 
themselves immortal honour by this step. It; 
indeed a novelty in our metropolis whe. 
a very few years ago Art was a theme as fore; 
from thought as the Greek Kalends New 
days it is our happy lot to behold Art a 
not only popular but fashionable, When 
task as editor of this journal commenced, on 
fifteen back, our course was Porton 
up-hill: we have now not only sympathy whens 
we formerly found indifference, but allies and 
auxiliaries where we then had opponents, We 
ought to be, as we are, thankful for this for. 
tuitous arr gro we cannot think we are 
presumptuous in saying we hay “ 
fal” to bring about. Sg ageing 
OTOGRAPHIC PIcTURES.—An exhibiti. 
hotographic pictures has been pom = 

o. 168, New Bond Street, containing an 
extensive variety of subjects, principally land. 
seape and architectural—many of extraordi 
beauty. The views of the new Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, by P. Delamotte, will hereafter 
be even more interesting than at present. Other 
successful operators are Bresolin, S. Buckle, 
G. Le Gray, H. Le Secq, R. Fenton, J. Cundall, 
&c., &c. The figure subjects are not numerous, 
but those shown, especially the groups, are very 
perfect. We shall notice the collection at greater 
length next month. 

Tae Exurpirion oF Casrnet Work at Gore 
Hovsg, under the auspices and arrangements of 
the School of Practical Art, was opened at too 
late a period of the month to receive more 
than a passing notice at our hands. This is one 
of the “ moves” in a wise direction, for which 
the public is indebted to Mr. Henry Cole, CB. : 
and also no doubt to his colleague Mr. Red- 
grave, R.A. It will be our pleasant duty to 
offer some remarks upon the collections in our 
next part: meanwhile students of all classes 
should eagerly avail themselves of the pure 
models here assembled for their use. 

Tue ComMITTeE appointed by the House of 
Commons to investigate the recent operations 
of cleaning the pictures, has held several sit- 
tings, both in the National Gallery and in the 
Palace of Westminster. Several gentlemen 
artists and picture dealers have been examined ; 
as the evidence will shortly be printed, it is 
unnecessary to give details. Sir John Sebright, 
H. A. J. Munro, Esq., and several amateurs of 
distinction have been summoned. Mr. T. Uwins, 
Mr. 8S. Hart, and Mr. D. Roberts, Royal 
Academicians, Messrs. Farrer, Evans, Leguier, 
and Morris Moore have also contributed their 
opinions ; the latter, it is said, with so much 
acrimony, that the room was cleared of strangers 
for the committee to consider the propriety of 
allowing his evidence, as given, to form part of 
the report. 

UnIversaL Exursirion OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL Propvucts aT Paris In 1855.— 
The following notice has been circulated from 
the Department of Practical Art :—The Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade 
have received a communication from the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from Count Walewski, th 
French Ambassador at the Court of London, in 
which it is announced that by a Decree of the 
8th of March last, his Majesty the Em "has 
ordered that a Universal Exhibition of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial —— shall take place in 
Paris on the Ist of May 1855. The French 
Ambassador states that Exhibitors of those 
countries who answer to this appeal will meet 
with every requisite facility both as regards the 
Customs’ regulations, and the reception, —— 
ment, and security of their products, in & 
Palace of Industry. A latter Decree, which will 
be communicated without delay, will determine 
and specify the conditions of the Universal ~ 
hibition, the rules under which goods will 
exhibited, and the different kinds of products 
which will be admitted. Count Welews 
expresses a hope on behalf of the Governmen 
of his Imperial Majesty, that the British Govee® 
ment will do all in their power to direct 
attention of British Manufacturers tothe intended 
Exhibition of 1855, and that they will answer 
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the invitation which is now addressed to them 
with the same ardour as the French manufac- 
turers responded to the invitation of England in 
1851. In accordance with the request of the 
Earl of Clarendon, my Lords desire to give the 
widest publicity to this measure, in order that 
no effort may be spared in furtherance of the 
intentions of the Emperor of the French as 
regards the Exhibition of British Agriculture 
and Industry. 

Tue Crry oF Lonpon MEMORIAL OF THE 
DvuKE oF WELLINGTON.—The committee of the 
Corporation of London for erecting a monument 
in the Guildhall of the City to the memory of 
the late Duke of Wellington, have issued a 
notice to sculptors to the following effect :—The 
said committee will meet in the Guildhall on 
the 16th of September next to receive models 
of designs in plaster for erecting the said monu- 
ment, with proposals sealed up for executing 
the same, from sculptors only being British 
artists, who may be willing to execute the work 
in Carrara marble at a sum not exceeding 50001. ; 
the said model to be one fourth of the intended 
monument, which is to be placed in the com- 

tment on the east side of the steps in the 
Guildhall, leading to the council chamber. Six 
of the models will be selected ; the artist of the 
approved model will be entrusted with the 
execution of the work, and the five unsuccessful 
competitors will each be presented with one 
hundred guineas. The selected models are to 
remain the property of the Corporation. 

Srarve or T. Moore.—The subscriptions for 
erecting in Dublin a statue in honour of Thomas 
Moore, have reached an amount sufficient to 
justify the committee for carrying out the object, 
in issuing an invitation to such sculptors as are 
desirous of competing for the work; the an- 
nouncement will be found in our advertising 
columns. Models or sketches of designs for the 
poet's statue, must be sent to Dublin on or before 
the 19th of July next. The statue is to be 
of bronze, and placed on a granite pedestal ; 
whether the latter will be plain or sculptured, 
depends upon the amount which the subscrip- 
tions may ultimately reach, as the list is not yet 
closed. Before it is closed, we hope it will be 
largely augmented. The sum at present bears 
no proportion to the claims of the great poet 
upon the gratitude of the nation. To millions 
he has given continual enjoyment; it is too 
much the mode to forget a debt when the 
claimant is dead: but surely those who love 
the delicious melodies of Thomas Moore, and to 
whom they are, and long will be, sources of 
daily delight, will rejoice at the only opportu- 
nity they can ever have to record their gratitude 
for the obligation he conferred upon them. Our 
great soldiers and sailors can be sure of costl 
monuments ; in our present journal we publish 
the offer of 50002. by London City for a com- 
memorative group to the Duke of Wellington in 
Guildhall, Shall we then be satisfied with no 
more than a fourth of that sum “to keep in re- 
membrance” the name of him who was empha- 
tically “the poet of all circles, and the idol of 
his own.” The issue concerns the universal 
mind of England—of whom he was a glory. 
We chope the attention of sculptors will be 
directed to this subject, with a view to do 
the utmost that can be done. It is unreason- 
able to expect sculptors to make large sacri- 
fices; but we earnestly hope this theme will 
be treated with that degree of liberality which 
will be honourable to the artist as well as 
the poet. 

Tuames ANGLERS’ PRESERVATION SoctETy.— 
All who love Art either do, or ought to, love the 
gentle craft of the angler: upon the banks of 
the fairest and most suggestive of British rivers, 
especially, his “idle time is not idly spent ;” 
with its innumerable themes for reflection, its 
glorious associations, its fertile sources of know- 
ledge, the Thames cannot feil to instruct as 
well as to amuse: and although to fill the 
basket be the angler’s first duty, he is not 
debarred from enjoyment in a thousand other 
ways while pursuing the sport he covets. We 
might enlarge upon this topic, but our space 
will not allow us to do so. Our object is to 
direct attention to the annual dinner of the 
Thames Preservation Society, which will take 





place ‘at the Star and Garter, Richmond, on 
Wednesday the 29th of June. The society has 
done much, and is doing more, for the service 
of “the brethren” generally: all who have 
“a good day” on the Thames owe it a debt, 
which this occasion will enable them in part 
to pay. 

AmaTeuR SKETCHING CLUB.—We are desirous 
of directing the attention of amateur artists to a 
notice in our advertising columns, which has for 
its object the establishment of an “Amateur 
Sketching Club.” Such societies have long existed 
in the profession, and there is no valid reason, but 
thecontrary, why similar meetingsshould not take 

lace among those who practise Art for the sole 
ove of it. We are satisfied that Art would be 
a gainer by societies of this description ; inasmuch 
as the knowledge acquired by the amateur, would 
enable him to distinguish what is good from 
what is indifferent: it would be the first step 
towards educating the picture-buyers, “a con- 
summation devoutly tobe wished.” We believe 
that the proposers of this especial scheme have 
such an end inview. The members are to meet 
at certain appointed places within an easy dis- 
tance of town, and at suitable intervals of time 
during the summer months, for the purpose of 
sketching from nature; and in the winter, at 
some room for conversation and drawing, when 
their sketches would be submitted to some 
eminent artist for his advice and sugges- 
tions. There are doubtless many gentlemen 
who would be very glad to avail themselves of 
such opportunities of instruction. We shall 
be pleased to find the “Club ” permanently 
established. 

Lorp NeEtson at TRaFALGAR.—There is now 
being exhibited at Messrs. Squire & Co. in 
Cockspur Street, a portrait picture by Mr. Charles 
Lucy, representing Lord Nelson as supposed 
about an hour before the Battle of Trafalgar. 
He is seated, and alone in his cabin, having 
before him a portrait of Lady Hamilton, his 
watch indicating the precise hour, his spy-glass, 
aud other inconsiderable accessories. The point 
of the work is its resemblance to Lord Nelson, 
and this, by those who yet survive, and are 
qualified to pronounce, is said to be unexception- 
able. The figure is of the size of life, showing 
the hero in a pose of profound thought—he is 
in full dress, and wears his orders. The treat- 
ment is simple and probable, and we think it 
the best production of its author. 

Dr. Kinket’s Lecrures.—Six lectures on the 
history of modern sculpture and painting have 
been delivered by Dr. Kinkel, at the London 
University, on Tuesday evenings, during} the 
past and part of the preceding month. By the 
liberality of the lecturer and the authorities, the 
admission was gratuitous, and large audiences 
were present, amongst whom were many ladies 
and many men of eminence. Finding the birth 
of modern Art in the symbolic representations 
by the early Christians in the catacombs of Rome, 
the lecturer noticed the ary of the Byzan- 
tine style, which was deficient in some 0: the 
chief elements of high ” ante we a. — 
especially as regarded the art of sculpture, an 
the iefianene of authority ; so that in character, 
it held a middle place between the Mahometan 
styles, that allow of no representation of animal 
life, and those of profuse sculpturesque and 
pictorial enrichment. He reviewed the chief 
characteristics of mediseval art, showing the in- 
fluence of northern and southern habits and 
manners, and of great events in history, as the 
Reformation, upon different countries. The 
lectures presented less a series of incidents in 
the lives of artists, than a philosophical view of 
the development of mind through the channel 
of Art, which he hailed as gradually tending 
towards emancipation from slavery under govern- 
ments and priesthoods to realism of character, 
and to companionship with the world, and with 
the virtues of family life. In this progress, such 
events as the discovery of oil painting, the rise 
of genre and landscape painting, were important 
steps. It might be remarked that the lecturer's 
views were apparently not uninfluenced by his 
individual experience of the acts of despotic 
governments, and in any review of the progress 
of Art, which, being philosophical, should recog- 
nise all the developments of the artist-mind, the 
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especial art of architecture, often comprising and 
creating the arts of painting and sculpture, cannot 

roperly be left out. Still, we have never heard 
ectures in which was so much food for thought, 
or indeed where the subject was treated in so 
masterly a manner. The last, “On the Present 
State of Sculpture and Painting in France, 
Germany, and England, its Hindrances and Pros- 
pects,” was to be given on the 24th ult. After 
each lecture, the Flaxman Hall and the library, 
brilliantly lighted, were thrown open, equally 
without restriction, and the liberality and good 
judgment of the authorities is worthy of being 
imitated. 

Lectures ON Drawine.—A series of four 
lectures on drawing have been delivered at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, during 
the past month. They embraced the application 
of perspective truth to landscape painting, with 
its architectural accessories, rather than to the 
delineation of the human figure and the 
theories of historical composition. They were 
satisfactorily elucidated by a number of clever 
models, The lecturer, Henry Twining, Esq., a 
distinguished amateur, well known in the 
literature of the Fine Arts by several valuable 
publications, gave free admission to all persons 
professionally engaged in teaching drawing, and 
an admission to the series to amateurs, on paying 
a small fee to the Artists’ Benevolent Fund. It 
is to be hoped this gentleman may be induced 
to repeat these lectures in some institution of 
importance, where their utility may be more 
extensively developed. 

HampsTEaD CONVERSAZIONE.—On the evening 
of April 20th, these le réunions con- 
cluded for the season with an exhibition of the 
works of J. D. Harding, among which were 
some of the best of his water-colour works, as 
“The Falls on the Rhine at Schafthausen,” other 
views on the Rhine and on the Moselle, with 
subjects at Venice, Verona, Naples, &c. &c., all 
remarkable for colour and facile execution ; 
added to these, which were contributed by 
various proprietors, there was a selection of 
sketches from Mr. Harding's portfolios—proofs 
from his “ Park and Forest,” various etchings 
executed by himself, the whole constituting 
a collection of more than usual interest. 

A Youne Artist, Charles Bell Birch, who has 
been some time a pupil in the studio of 
Professor Wickman, at Berlin, has been highly 
distinguished by the King of Prussia, His 
Majesty was so pleased with a bust of the Earl 
of Westmoreland, modelled life-size, by a youth 
of eighteen, that he commanded the sculptor to 
execute the bust in marble. It now occupies 
a distinguished place at Charlottenburgh. 

Tae HoME FoR GENTLEWOMEN.—It may pro- 
bably be within the recollection of many of our 
readers that, at the outset of an institution, some 
two or three years since, which had for its object 
the provision of a home for gentlewomen in 
reduced circumstances, we gave the cause, as it 
deserved, our most zealous and cordial support. 
We felt at the time pete: when pe pate 
was required to supply the deficiency that ought 
not to have existed in a land whose charities, if 
the term may be so applied to this institution, 
are the glory and the moral strength of the 
country. But the “Home” has not been sus- 
tained as liberally as it deserves to .have been, 
by those who might naturally be supposed to 
have more than ordinary sympathy with the 
recipients of its benefits; in fact, it is greatly 
circumscribed in its usefulness, by the want of 
sufficient funds to meet all the demands upon 
it. An effort is about to be made by the com- 
mittee and many of the friends and supporters 
of the institution to augment its resources by a 
fancy sale, to be held at Willis’s Rooms, on the 
8rd and 4th of the present month ; and it will 
afford us much gratification to know that this 
brief notice has been instrumental in aiding so 
benevolent an object. We may remark, by 
way of information, that fifty-seven ladies are 
at this present tine, comfortably sheltered in the 
“Home” in Queen Square, and that seventeen 
are anxiously, but hitherto hopelessly, looking 
for admission: need we say more to invite the 
hearty assistance of the li y-minded ? Per- 
haps there is no institution of the metropolis 





with larger claims to general support. 
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Tur Laxe Scenery OF ENGLAND. Painted by 
J. B. Pyne, Lithographed by W. Gavct. 
Part I. Published by T. Aoxew & Sons, 
Manchester. 


It is now more than two years since we first 
announced the projection of this important work 
by Mr. Agnew, the enterprising publisher of Man- 
chester, and we have at subsequent times reported 
progress, and expressed our most favourable opinion 
of such plates as were submitted to our inspection. 
Little therefore remains for us to do than to notice 
ihe appearance of the first part of the publication ; 
it contains four large plates. The first is a distant 
view of ‘ Skiddaw,” rising beyond the valley of 
the Greta, and above the Derwent Water; the 
scene is altogether most magnificent, the fore- 
ground is boldly made up of broken rock, inter- 
spersed with thickly clustering masses of foliage 
and stunted shrubs; through the centre of the 
pictare winds the river towards the lake, beyond 
which towers a pile of mountain heights, among 
them the giant form of Skiddaw, capped with 
autumnal snows. The second plate represents 
“Ennerdale Lake,” sketched from the margin 
opposite the mountain called the “ Pillar;’’ this 
scene offers a striking contrast to the preceding ; 
it is almost barren of vegetation, but is highly 
picturesque notwithstanding its nakedness, and 
impressive by the quiet simplicity with which 
Mr. Pyne has treated it. 

We have in the third plate a most luxuriant 

assage of lake scenery, ‘‘ Windermere Water 

fead,”’ taken from behind the turnpike on the | 
road from Ambleside to the lake. The body of 
water occupies a large part of the foreground, a 
portion of it being screened by a fine group of trees 
very artistically arranged; beyond it are rising 
grounds covered with verdure, and immediately 
beyond them a range of mountains, among which 
are conspicuous, Loughrig Fell, Langdale Pikes, 
and Oxen Fell Cross. The scene is represented 
under a mass of dark rolling clouds, portentous of 
astorm. The fourth plate introduces the spec- 
tator to ‘‘ Rydal Water,”’ sketched from near the 
foot of the lake ; it is a lovely spot, depicted under 
the influence of the setting sun, which throws 
mountain and water into deep shadow; 2 fitting 
haunt for the gentle spirits whose names are 
associated with the locality: this plate is to our 
minds the most charming in the series. We must 
not forget to speak of the frontispiece to the part, 
a fine sketch of ‘‘ Dungeon Gill Force,” nor of 
the vignette that heads the “Introduction,” an 
admirable wood engraving of the ‘‘ Head of Stock 
Gill Force.” 

It is paying but a humble compliment to Mr. 
Pyne’s beautiful drawings to say that they give us | 
the most complete idea of the beauty of the 
English lake scenery that we have hitherto felt. 
The pictorial resources of this district are unlimited, 
but the artist has selected the most varied and | 
picturesque; delineating them with a poet’s eye, | 
and the hand of a master of Art: Mr. Gauci’s 
lithographs are quite ‘to the mark.” Pictures | 
of the Westmoreland and Cumberland lakes are 
ripe enough in our exhibition rooms, but few of 
them are equal to those we find in Mr. Agnew’s 
publication, It is highly to the honour of a yro- 
vineial publisher that he ion undertaken so costly, 
s0 important, and so valuable awork; we earnestly 
hope he will be rewarded by public patronage as 
well as approval, 











Aw Art-Stupent in Municn, By ANNA Mary 
Howirt, Published by Lonoman & Co. 
London, 


To a young, enthusiastic, and intelligent mind,— | 
one which can appreciate and reverence Art of a 
high order, a residence in Munich offers great 
opportunity for instruction and enjoyment. The 
city possesses no inconsiderable number of the 
richest examples of ancient and modern continental 
painting, and the School of Munich may boast of | 
including within it not a few of the most dis- | 
tinguished names which Germany has produced 
It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that Miss | 
Howitt, whom we know is fairly entitled to the 
epithets we have just used, should select Munich 
as a place above all others adapted to her taste | 
and able to afford her such educat onal advantages 
~1 would be consonant with it. Kaulbach, the | 
P ilosophic painter of Germany, initiated the young 
ady into the mysteries of his studio: what she 
saw and did there, and in the city. and its neigh- | 
a my is contained in the two very pleasant 
oe now before us, which are written with- | 
out any attempt at affected Art-learning or 


are somewhat gaily coloured, but they have in 
them the freshness of her early spring thoughts, 
and the sunshine of a happy and imaginative train 
of ideas, so that we are quite be to accept her 
offered apology for what she seems herself to have 
anticipated as an accusation requiring to be ex- 
plained. “It appears to her more graceful,” she 
writes in her preface, “ for a student of Art to 
present herself in public as the chronicler of the 
deep emotions of joy and of admiration called forth 
in her soul by great works of imagination, than as 
the chronicler of what in her eyes may have 
appeared defects and short-comings.” This para- 
graph is the key-note on which runs the lady’s 
melodious tunings, or to speak in our own proper 
metaphor, it is the medium she uses for her 
pictures, and it gives them a sparkling, if not a 
deep tone ; it is most apparent when talking about 
Kaulbach’s works, which she does with the warm- 
est enthusiasm: he is evidently her Art-idol, and 
is worthy thereverence she payshim. Miss Howitt’s 
descriptions of Munich life, and of the scenery of 
the place, are vivid and natural, the latter always 
under a glowing aspect; we should have expected 
nothing less from the daughter of those who pre- 
sented to our view the ‘‘ Haunts and Homes of the 
British Poets; and we rejoice that the family 
honours are to be perpetuated. 


MemMorIALs OF EarRty CuristiaAnity. By J. G. 
MiaLu, Published by A. Hatt, Virtue 
& Co., London. 
This is just the kind of book we would put into 
the hands of a young person desirous of learning 
the early history of the Christian faith ; it is com- 
prehensive without prolixity, clear in its arrange- 
ment, and the narratives are given in a lucid and 
agreeable style. We confess when we read the 
name of the author we had some misgivings that 
a sectarian spirit would have been mingled with 
historical facts, but we have failed to detect any 
expression of opinion that is fairly open to serious 
argument. The history extends from the events 
that followed the day of Pentecost, at Jerusalem, 
till the accession of Constantine the Great to the 
empire of Rome, at the commencement of the 
fourth century. The biographical sketches of 
some of the early fathers and martyrs of the 


church will be found especially interesting and | 
instructive to those unacquainted with their lives. | 
| Wehavefrom time totime, asthe numbers appeared, 


MEMORANDUMS MADE IN IRELAND IN THE 
AvuTuMN oF 1852, By Joun Forbes, M.D. 
Published by Smit#, ELpER & Co., London. 


Though we are no advocates for every traveller 
who crosses the channel on either side of our 
island ‘rushing into print” the moment he 
returns home and can arrange his notes, we are 
always pleased to meet with the observation of an 
inquiring and intelligent man upon what he has 
seen and heard. Such an one is Dr. Forbes, who 
made Ireland the scene of his ‘ Physician’s 
Holiday ’’ last year, and here gives us his experi- 
ences of that, to us, always interesting country. 
Ireland is not for the future destined to remain 
that terra incognita she has so long been; every 
year opens up some new source of information, 
which must eventually result in improving her 
condition morally and physically, and those who 
best know how low and impoverished she has lain, 
weak with all the elements of strength and power 
within her, sleeping while all the world besides 
was marched onwards with rapid strides, convulsed 
by party spirit when the spirit of all should have 
been united for her good—such alone know how 
greatly that improvement is needed. The ground 


| over which Dr. Forbes journeyed we ourselves 
| have traversed again and again; his descriptions 


of scenery and his statistical notices are therefore 


| not new to us, but they will be read with pleasure 


by those to whom the subject is novel. The 
country and its people appear to have left a most 
favourable impression on the author’s mind; he 


| seems generally satistied with the present, and is 


most hopeful concerning the future. His opinion 
of the College of Maynooth is certainly open to 
objection, but we are not inclined here to dispute 


| the matter with him. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
tations. Eighth Edition. 
A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh. 


A work that has so long stood the test of public 
Opinion assuredly needs not a word of commenda- 
tion from us. But as new discoveries in every 
branch of Scientific knowledge are yearly accumu- 
lating, it is essential that a publication professing 
to be a repertory of human knowledge cannot 


Vol I. Disser- 
Published by 





under the editorial superinten 
Traill, the first volume of whch otek = 
the original well-known dissertations on the ple 
gress of Metaphysical and Ethical Philosoph ~ 
ugald Stewart and Sir J. Macintosh - onde $d 
Progress of Mathematical and Physi, Science = 
Professor Playfair and Sir John Leslie are aad, 
one, by Professor J. D. Forbes, relative to th 
Progress of Physical Science to the present tim ‘ 
and another by the Archbishop of Dublin ong} 
es = ress, and Corruptions of Christianity 
ese additional papers, which, however, come 
not within our province to comment upor il 
doubtless be found most valuable. Profee- 
Whewell has also added some admirat “ee 
remarks to the Dissertation by Macin 


ble prefato; 
oa 


THe Museum or Cuassican An 
No. and Supplement, 
T. Ricwarps, London. 


We regret much to find, from an editori ; 
on the cover of the supplemental mt ot en 
serial, that it is not making the way a work of fee 
a ey and generally so well conducted, ought 
erhaps, however, this may be accounted for in 
the editor’s own remarks, for he “ finds that it is 
considered as too learned for the general reader 
while it is not sufficiently and exclusively so for 
the scholar ; that while it is too technical for the 
non-professional man, it is not sufficiently prac- 
e are 


TIQUITIES, 
Published by 


tical and useful to the architect.” 

inclined to attribute its comparative failure to 
another and very important cause ; ours is the age 
of cheap literature, and five or six shillings for a 
single part of a periodical publication of about a 
hundred pages, with a few woodcuts, is a large sum 
for even those to give who delight in classical 
antiquities. We do not mean to infer that the 
contents are not money’s worth, but that is scarce] 
the question nowadays; literature must be had 
cheap as well as good. Many of the papers which 
have appeared have afforded us much pleasure and 
instruction in the perusal; we shall be sorry to 
know that lack of support occasions even the partial 
discontinuance of the journal. 


DARSTELLUNGEN AUS DEN EVANGELIEN, Von 
FRIEDRICK  OVERBECK. Published by 
Herine & Remincton, London. 


noticed these beautiful compositions by Overbeck. 
Four new plates are before us, the subjectsof which 
are “Jesus bearing His own Cross;” “The 
Prodigal Son ;”’ ‘* The Raising of Lazarus,” and 
“The Apostles Asleep.” In the first plate, the 
Saviour is seen coming forth from the gate, bending 
under the weight of the cross, and turning to 
address one of the holy women who follow. He is 
led by a powerful semi-nude figure who urges him 
forward by means of a rope attached to his waist; 
the contrast between the meekness of Jesus and 
the ferocity of this character is powerfully marked. 
He is conducted by Jewish officials and an escort 
of Roman soldiers, and followed by a crowd, chiefly 
of weeping women. In expression, harmonious 
adjustment of parts and masterly resource, we 
think this one of the best plates of the series. The 
next shows the Prodigal Son in the embrace of his 
father, with two other groups of two figures each, 
one of which represents the elder son who refuses to 
goin. In thenext plate, Jesus stands before the 
tomb of Lazarus; he has called him forth, and 
Lazarus is on the threshold of his burial place, 
swathed as he is described in the text; the dis- 
ciples are immediately behind Jesus, and the 
sisters of Lazarus kneel at the tomb. The 
Saviour is a grand conception, though it reminds 
the spectator of Raffaelle’s St. Paul. In the last 
composition, we see Jesus reproaching Peter that 
he could not watch with Him. We observe that 
in these plates there is more pictorial chiaro-scuro 
than in those of preceding numbers—a manifest 
improvement, They are engraved with the nicest 
care,and must be esteemed as equal to the best 
productions of their class, of the best periods of Art. 


Reynarp THE Fox. After the German version 
of Gortae. With Illustrations by J. Wor. 
Parts Il and III. Published by W. 
PickeR1nG, London. 

We have not seen the first part of this work, and 

can therefore only speak of those which are before us. 

The translation of the German poet’s version of 

the ancient story is most amusingly rendered in 

rhyming heroic measure : the solitary print accom- 
panying the number is humorously designed and 
cleverly etched. These translations of Art and 

Literature from the German, cannot fail to benefit 





_ leave them untouched. The publishers are there- | all classes of students: their publication is to be 


presumptuous criticism. U } : : 
cism. Undoubtedly her pictures | fore preparing a new edition of this standard work, 
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